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“ONCE UPON A TIME.” 


Ou time of fairy fancies, of youth and its ro- 
mances, 
Of green and happy valleys which our light 
steps wandered o’er ; 
With all their sweet birds singing, and dewy 
blossoms springing, 
The spell that once thy gates unsealed our 
lips repeat no more, 


On ivied tower and hoary rests the same soft 
summer glory, 
On banks of yellow cowslips where the same 
glad streamlets run ; 
On the garden’s scented posies, its white and 
crimson roses, 
And orchard walls where blushing fruits are 
rip’ning in the sun, 


Full in the sunlight golden still stands the 
dial olden, 
With the dainty blooms around it, and 
above, the laughing day; 
But there the shadows linger, where time’s 
effacing finger 
O’er each sunny moment passeth, and bear- 
eth it away. ° 


Where are the autumn rambles, through the 
mellow-fruited brambles, 
The nuttings in the dim woods, and the 
fairytaleandrhyme <~ “* “ 
To which our hushed hearts listened, while 
the wintry casement glistened 
Midst the hoarfrost and the starlight in that 
“once upon a time”? 


Till through our childish dreaming swept elfin 
glories gleaming, ’ 
And we wandered ’mid green woodlands all 
aglow with flowery store ; 
Where a little loitering maiden, scarlet hooded, 
blossom-laden, 
With her small feet traced the mossy paths 
— returning nevermore. 


Ye plots of blushing flowers, ye fragrance- 
breathing bowers, 
And the blackbird’s joyous carol, under 
skies of softest blue : 
Care is the dreary warden of life’s enchanted 
garden, 
And the bitter herbs that grow therein, sad 
rosemary and rue. 


The fount grown to a river, it backward flow- 
eth never, 
And manhood scorns the simple joys that 
once beguiled the child ; 
But on sternest paths of duty fall heav’n’s 
dews in balmy beauty, 
As upon the daisied meadow, so upon the 
rugged wild. 


After spring-buds, faint and tender, comes the 
summer’s leafy splendour ; 
After autumn’s golden garner, the winter’s 
sterile bough ; 
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And the old man still remembers, sitting idly 
by the embers 
Glowing brightly on the hearth, the faded 
hopes of long ago. 
Argosy. J. LL 


A FEW DAYS. 


ust a few days! Ah, such a few 

Since the summer moon watched me and you 
As we loitered along the golden sand, 
Heart in heart and hand in hand ; 
And the waves, in eternal ebb and flow, 
Chimed to your sweet words, soft and low, 
Ah me! such a few little days ago. 


Just a few days! The wooing breeze 
Swept softly over the sleeping seas, 
Whispering, whispering hope and truth, 

In the happy language love teaches youth ; 
Which the tiny wavelets seemed to know, 
As they broke at the feet that lingered slow 
At their marge a few little days ago. 


Just a few days! And to-night I stood 
Alone at the edge of the rising flood ; 
There was not a murmur of joy for me 

In the angry moan of the rising sea ; 

There was but a menace, stern and low, 
Speaking of treachéry, ldss, and woe, 

All wrought since a few little days ago. 

Tinsley’s Magazine. S. K. PHILLIPs, 


AFTER. 


A LITTLE time for laughter, 
A little time to sing, 
A little time to kiss and cling, 
And no more kissing after. 


A little while for scheming 
Love’s unperfected schemes ; 
A little time for golden dreams ; 
Then no more any dreaming. 


A little while ’twas given 
To me to have thy love: 
Now, like a ghost, alone I move 
About a ruined heaven. 


A little time for speaking 
Things sweet to say and hear; 
A time to seek, and find thee near ; 
Then no more any seeking. 


A little time for saying 
Words the heart breaks to say ; 
A short sharp time wherein to pray ; 
Then no more need for praying. 


But long long years to weep in, 
And comprehend the whole 
Great grief that desolates my soul, — 
And eternity to sleep in. 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
INSTINCT AND REASON. 


THE question as to the true nature of 
“instinct” is one which has been much 
discussed of late, and is considered by 
many persons to be peculiarly difficult. 
It is, in fact, attended with some peculiar 
difficulty, because not only are we unable 
to make brute psychosis a part of our 
own consciousness, but we are also de- 
barred from learning it by any process 
similar to that which enables us to enter 
into the minds of our fellow-men — 
namely, rational speech. The instincts 
of animals have been, however, and are 
very carefully studied and observed, and 
it is generally assumed that to under- 
stand instinct, the continued and reiter- 
ated study of animal activity is the one 
thing necessary. It is obvious, indeed, 
that without such study instinct cannot 
be clearly comprehended, and yet it may 
be questioned whether mental activity, in 
its endeavour to understand instinct, has 
not been almost exclusively exercised in 
what, in existing circumstances, is the 
least useful mode. Every object of study 


is made clearer to us by contrast, just as 
the size of any particular building is 
brought home to us by considering the 
size of surrounding objects, or its rela- 


tion to the human stature. To compre- 
hend instinct is to appreciate justly its 
relations with the other faculties of ani- 
mals and with our own, and it is es- 
pecially its relation with “ reason ” which 
is an object of interest. It is, then, 
plainly necessary that we should more or 
less perfectly understand reason, in or- 
der thoroughly to understand instinct. 
Now, unfortunately, it appears that most 
of those who have made it their business 
to study the so-called “minds ” of ani- 
mals, have taken very little pains to un- 
derstand their own mind. If this be so, 
it follows that what most requires to be 
done, in order to justly appreciate in- 
Stinct, is to patiently study, not instinct, 
but reason. Perhaps the most remarka- 
ble circumstance connected with living 
English writers, on questions such as 
those we here refer to, is the conspicu- 
ous absence in them of any manifest 
comprehension of those very powers they 
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so continually exercise, and their appar- 
ent want of appreciation of that reason 
to which they verbally appeal. “ Ham- 
let,” with the Prince of Denmark omit- 
ted, may well serve as a symbol of the 
curious psychology of the school to 
which reference is made. Thus, while 
what instinct is, and can do, is now 
fairly. appreciated ; what it is not, and 
what it cannot do, though reason can 
and does, is generally lost sight of and 
ignored. 

This defective appreciation of reason 
will not appear so surprising when we 
consider how trying and difficult, for 
those unaccustomed to it, is the habit of 
turning the mind in upon itself, and the 
investigation by the mind of the mind’s 
own processes. It is not to be wondered 
at if many writers shirk unwonted la- 
bour of the kind. Yet the study of rea- 
son, and therefore the study of instinct 
also; cannot be pursued with any reasona- 
ble hope of profit without frequent use 
of this process of introspection, nor 
without referring to, and at least briefly 
considering, some of the fundamental 
questions of philosophy. This necessity 
is indeed obvious, since to compare in- 
stinct with reason, we must know what 
reason is; and this can only be ascer- 
tained by an inquiry into the activity of 
our own mind, into its most certain de- 
clarations, into the tests as to such cer- 
tainty, and into the grounds on which we 
are, if at all, to accept such declarations 
as true. Yet, after all, however ardu- 
ous may be the process, it does come 
within the field of experimental science 
in its widest sense. It does come within 
that field, because the elementary truths 
concerning the mind and its modes of 
activity repose upon observation and ex- 
periment, and the hypotheses which the 
inductions so induced suggest, can be 
verified by testing experimentally such 
deductions as may necessarily flow from 
such hypotheses. But the most impor- 
tant of these observations, are observa- 
tions made by each observer on his own 
mental processes, while many of the ex- 
periments are made in like manner. 

The slightest consideration of our own 
mental activity soon shows us that, in ad- 
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dition to our various feelings, we also 
“ think” and “will.” Thus, when a kind- 
ness has been done us, besides pleasura- 
ble feelings and emotions, we can think 
of and recognize the kindness of the 
kind act — possibly, also, the self-denying 
goodness apparent in the performer of it 
—and we can will to return such kind- 
ness by some corresponding act on our 
own part, On the other hand, we may 
feel great annoyance at some hostile ac- 
tion, and aswe think of the unpleasant 
consequences, one after another, which 
will probably result to us from it, and of 
the peculiar ingratitude and treachery of 
the doer, we may begin to determine 
upon some act of hostility in return. 
The idea may then occur to us that re- 
venge is wrong, and we may wish to 
avoid our contemplated act of hostility, 
but the malice of the action may have 
been such, and our temperament may be 
so irascible, that the temptation to re- 
venge is almost overpowering. We may 
then, with the intention of aiding the 
weakness of our good-will, deliberately 
consider all the claims on our forbear- 
ance we can think of — such, ¢.g., as that 
the father of our enemy, while alive, did 
us many kindnesses; that the circum- 
stances of his mother are such that any 
trouble or anxiety would do her serious 
injury ; that the son has almost ceased 
to be a rational man from his habitual 
intemperance; and we may reinforce 
these considerations by others drawn 
from religion. Finally, we may force 
ourselves to relinquish all hostile inten- 
tion, and perhaps even to perform some 
beneficial action instead. Here we have 
feelings and emotions ; but, in addition, 
we have “thought” reflecting on such 
feelings and emotions, and “ will” dic- 
tating our responsive action. These 
phenomena of our mind are facts of ob- 
servation and experience, as immediately 
perceptible as any concerning our body. 

On turning our mind inwards upon 
itself, we recognize our own enduring ex- 
istence as a fact supremely certain. We 
know with absolute certainty that we are 
the same person we were an hour ago, a 
week ago, perhaps many years ago. If we 
are asked how we recognize our own 
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existence, we reply we recognize it by 
our activity, by the actual exercise of 
our various powers — in this instance by 
the act of thinking, and of thinking of 
ourselves. If we are further asked 
whether we can prove our own existence 
to ourselves, we reply that primary truths 
cannot be proved. Every process of 
proof must ultimately rest on truths di- 
rectly known without proof, otherwise the 
process of reasoning must run back for- 
ever, and nothing could ever be proved. 
Our own existence, as a primary truth 
directly known to each of us, cannot be 
proved. Nevertheless, though we can-' 
not prove our own existence, we can 
bring forward a truth to justify and 
reinforce our consciousness — namely, 
“Whatever thinks, exists;” and since 
we know that we can and do think, it 
necessarily follows that we exist, and so 
reason reinforces the declaration of con- 
sciousness. Should any one object — 
“How do you know that such primary 
dicta are true? may not what you think 
is your existence be really the existence 
of somebody else, or your life the dream 
of some other being?” — we reply, that 
in self-consciousness, and in the percep- 
tion of such primary truths as_ that 
“What thinks, exists,” we reach the 
limit which nature has placed, and that 
should any man be so insane as to doubt 
the truth of such primary dic¢a, he must 
logically doubt of every other affirmation 
whatever, even that of his own doubt, 
which thus destroys itself. Absolute 
scepticism, and consequently utter intel- 
lectual paralysis, are the inevitable log- 
ical results of any real doubt in this mat- 
ter of our own existence. 

There is another point of which we 
should make sure in examining the 
activity of our own minds. To have a 
knowledge of anything is one thing; to 
know that we have that knowledge is 
another, and a very different thing. We 
cognize an object —¢.g., a crow flying — 
by one act ; we cognize that cognition by 
avery distinct act. To judge that one 
mountain is higher than another is one 
mental act ; to recognize that mental act 
as a judgment is an act of a distinct 
kind. Yet both these are judgments. 
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To feel —to have a sensation, then, is 
indeed a different thing from recognizing 
such sensations as ours, or as being one 
of a particular class of sensations. 

Our knowledge of ourselves as being 
the same person now as in the past, im- 
plies the trustworthiness of memory — 
one of the most wonderful of our many 
wonderful faculties. Now, by a little 
further introspection we may easily see 
that memory is of two kinds —(1.) Invol- 
untary, passive, unconscious, sensitive 
memory —to our present possession of 
which we do not advert ; and—(z.) Vol- 
untary, active, conscious, intellectual 
memory, which we recognize ourselves 
as actually possessing, or as having pos- 
sessed in the past, or as likely to pos- 
sess in the future. Eitherof these may 
exist without the other. That the invol- 
untary memory may so exist is obvious, 
but that the second may be alone present 
is proved by that most remarkable fact 
that we may search our minds for some- 
thing which we know we have fully re- 
membered, and which we think we shall 
probably fully remember again ; which at 
present we cannot imagine, but which we 
intellectually remember, and immediately 
recognize as the object of our intellect- 
ual pursuit as soon as its image presents 
itself in our imagination. 

The next fact which reflection, com- 
bined with external observation shows 
us, is the validity of our reasoning proc- 
esses. When to the proposition, “ All 
equilateral triangles are equiangular,” 
we add, “The triangle ABC is equilat- 
eral,” we see that a third truth is im- 
plicity contained in the two propositions, 
which truth explicitly stated is the con- 
clusion, “The triangle ABC is equian- 
gular.” The nature of this process of 
inference is expressed by the word 
“ therefore,” and a little introspection 
shows us that it is something widely dif- 
ferent from the association of different 
things together in the imagination in 
such a way that the recurrence of one 
thing induces the recurrence of a group 
of others, as when the recurrence of a 
smell recalls to the imagination places, 
persons, and circumstances of various 
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kinds. Again, in logical inference there 
is no freedom of choice. We are com- 
pelled to admit any conclusion logically 
contained in admitted premisses, just as 
we are compelled to admit the truth 
of the self-evident proposition, “ What 
thinks, exists.” But it should be noted 
that though our reason is necessitated, 
and is neither free in its conclusions as 
regards the explicit evolution of implicit 
truth, nor as regards the immediate 
apprehension of self-evident truth, yet, 
nevertheless, it is not d/ind,; it sees the 
objective truths the necessity of which it 
is compelled to accept. Our intellectual 
perception of necessary truth is not a 
passive impotence of imagining two 
things apart (such as our inability to im- 
agine uncoloured extension), but is an 
active power of perceiving what is fosi- 
tively and necessarily true. Thus it sees 
that if we deny in a conclusion truth 
latent in admitted premisses, or refuse to 
accept both terms of a self-evident propo- 
sition, we thereby run counter to the 
principle of contradiction, and the primary 
truth that what is, is. As to the princi- 
ple of contradiction —that anything can- 
not both be and not be at the same time, 
and in the same sense — our perception 
of its force is plainly no mere mental im- 
potence, but is positively known to us by 
its own evidence. The denial or doubt 
of this principle, or the denial or doubt 
of our process of inference, resulis neces- 
sarily, like our doubt as to our own 
existence, in absolute sccpticism and 
mental imbecility. If anything may both 
be and not be at the same time, then the 
intellectual world becomes at once a 
chaos, and all argument unmeaning. 
Nay, it is even impossible to really deny 
the truth of the principle of contradic- 
tion, for if itis not true, we cannot be cer- 
tain that in denying it we are not actually 
affirming it, or that a doubt respecting it 
is not the same as absolute certainty that 
it is true. 

Another fact which introspection shows, 
is our power of “attention.” By this 
attention is meant the deliberate, reflexly 
self-conscious act, not that mere auto- 
matic attention which a sudden strange 
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sensation may call from us indeliberately. 
This distinction is recognized and well 
stated by Dr. Carpenter. 


He says :— 


Now this state of active as compared with 
passive recipiency —of attention as compared 
with mere zmsouciance may be either volitional 
or automatic ; that is, it may be either zuten- 
tionally induced by an act of the will, or it may 
be produced unintentionally by the powerful 
attraction which the object (whether external or 
internal) has for the eye. Hence, when we 
fx our attention on a particular object bya 
determinate act of our own, the strength of the 
effort required to do so is greater in propor- 
tion to the attraction of some other object. 
Thus, the student who is earnestly endeavour- 
ing to comprehend a passage in “ Prome- 
theus,” or to solve a mathematical problem, 
may have his attention grievously distracted 
by the sounds of a neighbouring piano, which 
will make him think of the fair one who is 
playing it, or of the beloved object with whom 
he last waltzed to the same measure. Here 
the will may do its very utmost to keep the 
attention fixed, and may yet be overmastered 
by an involuntary attraction too potent for it ; 
just as if a powerful electro-magnet were to 
snatch from our hands a piece of iron which 
we do our very utmost to retain within our 
grasp. — Mental Physiology, p. 132. 


Closely connected with this fact of 
active ‘attention ” is the faculty of choice 
and volition of which we are all con- 
scious. Just as our own consciousness 
tells us that we are continuously ex- 
existing beings, so our own consciousness 
tells us that we have a power of choice 
which we occasionally exercise in opposi- 
tion to what most strongly attracts us. 
We are consious of volitions of two dis- 
tinct kinds —(1.) An act of will in which 
we simply follow, without deliberation, 
in the direction pointed to by all the 
attractions and repulsions acting upon us 
—as when we walk down to dinner, or 
stretch out our hand to save a friend 
from falling. (2.) An act of will in which, 
after full deliberation, we elect to follow 
a course which we perceive to be in op- 
position to the resultant impulse of all 
the involuntary attractions and repul- 
sions acting upon us, and make an “ anti- 
impulsive effort,” — as when, from a love 
of God, we deny ourselves an immediate 
gratification from indulgence in which 
we do not perceive any remote evil con- 
sequences to ourselves, It is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to go into the ques- 
tion of free-will; it is sufficient for our 
present purpose to note, as an unques- 
tionable fact, that men believe they have 
this double kind of volition, and that they 
have a firm persuasion of their power of 
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true voluntary action—and that they 
have such persuasion, the use in all lan- 
guages of terms signifying moral repro- 

ation or praise is sufficient to demon- 
strate. When a man has notoriously 
lost his power of self-control, and be- 
come an automaton, dominated by exter- 
nal or internal attractions and repulsions, 
we say he is not “an accountable being.” 
Nevertheless it may here be remarked, 
by the way, that fatalists, like Herbert 
Spencer and the late John Stuart Mill, 
when they assert that all men’s actions 
are determined, assert that which it is 
impossible even for them to pretend to 
prove, and which can only be maintained 
on speculative and @ friori hypotheses ; 
yet inasmuch as they contradict the com- 
mon voice of mankind, and what so many 
declare to be the declaration of their con- 
sciousness, they are clearly bound to 
prove their position. Assertors of “ free- 
will” do not, of course, maintain that 
they are conscious of what is external to 
their consciousness, as if they could see 
as a spectator that external and internal 
influences do not in all cases determine 
their actions ; but what they do assert is, 
that they are conscious that they them- 
selves, in the very act of deciding, exer- 
cise occasionally a free power of choice, 
for which choice they are truly respon- 
sible. Just as a blind man pushing his 
way through a thicket in one direction, 
but suddenly taking another, because on 
reconsidering his past footsteps he is 
convinced he was wrong, £zows that his 
change of path was due to his own 
thoughts, and not to any rocks, pits, or 
other external impediments, though he 
cannot affirm that such were not close to 
him when he turned. Fatalists who try 
to build up on their principles a repre- 
sentation of what we do when we exercise 
a power of choice, devise a representation 
which does not in truth resemble the 
process made known to us by our con- 
sciousness, but is an incomplete repre- 
sentation of that process. 

Another faculty is related to our power 
of will. It is the faculty which our self- 
consciousness assures us we have of 
apprehending moral worth. On intro- 
spection, it is at once apparent that in 
pronouncing any man or action to be 
“good” our reason forms a judgment 
different in kind from the judgment that 
any man or action is “pleasure-giving.” 
If our neighbour, intending to do us a 
malicious injury, through some miscalcu- 
lation on his part bencfits us, we do not 
on that account judge him in so acting to 
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have acted “rightly,” or pronounce his 
action to have been “virtuous.” Indeed, 
so far from our necessarily associating 
“ pleasure ” with virtue, we judge a be- 
nevolent action to have had its merit 
increased by the very self-denial which 
may have been inseparable from its per- 
formance. We are able clearly enough 
to distinguish between a deliberate judg- 
ment that any given action of ours is 
right or wrong, and a spontaneous inde- 
liberate tendency to do what is generall 
approved of by those with whom we dwell 
ora feeling of distress at some violation 
of conventionality. 

The failure to repress, when in society, 
some harmless natural function may pro- 
duce the most acute feeling of distress 
without the smallest perception that any 
“wrong” has been committed; and on 
the other hand we may have given pleas- 
ure to and received the most lively proofs 
of gratitude from our fellows on account 
of some act which has been really done 
against our conscience. Far from our 
perception of morality being the same 
thing with a feeling of deference to the 
opinions and feelings of our fellow-men, 
we ourselves judge whether society in 
certain cases is right or wrong, and we 
demand a rational basis and justification 


for social claims themselves. 

The last faculty to which it is desirable 
here to call attention is that of “speech.” 
Great ambiguity and confusion exists as 
to what is meant by this term, so that 


some distinctions require to be made. In 
the first place, the internal thought and 
the external expression of such thought 
must be distinguished. The essence of 
language is mental, an intellectual activ- 
ity,—the verbum mentale—while the 
external expression of thought may be 
distinguished as the verbum oris which 
follows the former, as is evident by the 
constant process of inventing fresh terms 
in each science to denote new or better- 
defined conceptions. 

But all rational expression is not oral, 
nor is all articulate speech rational. We 
may altogether distinguish six different 
kinds of language : — 

1. Sounds which are neither articulate 
nor rational, such as cries of pain, 
or the murmur of a mother to her 
infant. 

2. Sounds which are articulate but not 
rational, such as the talk of parrots, 
or of certain idiots, who will re- 
peat, without comprehending, every 
phrase they hear, 

3- Sounds which are rational but not 
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articulate, such as the inarticulate 
ejaculations by which we sometimes 
express assent to or dissent from 
given propositions. 

4. Sounds which are both rational 
and articulate constituting true 
“speech.” 

5. Gestures which do not answer to 
rational conceptions, but are merely 
the manifestations of emotions and 
feelings. 

6. Gestures which do answer to ration- 
al conceptions, and are therefore 
“external” but not “oral” mani- 
festations of the verbum mentale. 
Such are many of the gestures of 
deaf-mutes, who being incapable of 
articulating words, have invented or 
acquired a true gesture-language. 

It is evident, then, that a paralyzed 
man might have essentially the power of 
language (verbum mentale), though acci- 
dentally hindered from externally mani- 
festing that inner power by means of the 
verbum oris. Normally, the external and 
internal powers exist inseparably. Once 
that the intellectual activity exists, it 
seeks external expression by symbols — 
verbal, manual, or what not—the voice 
or gesture-language. Some form of sym- 
bolic expression is therefore the neces- 
sary consequence in man of the posses- 
sion of reason, while it is impossible that 
true speech can for a moment exist with- 
out the co-existence with it of that intel- 
lectual activity of which it is the outward 
expression — as well might the concavi- 
ties of a sigmoid line ‘be supposed to 
exist without its convexities. 

The faculties already referred to may 
be thus enumerated : — 

1. A power of directly perceiving and 
reflecting upon our continued per- 
sonal activity and existence—sensa- 
tions and perceptions being reflect- 
ed on by thought and recognized as 
our own, and we ourselves being 
recognized as affected and perceiv- 
ing — self-consciousness. 

2. A power of reflecting upon our sen- 
sations and perceptions, and ask- 
ing what they are and why they are ; 
of apprehending abstract ideas ; of 
perceiving truth directly or by ra- 
tiocination and also goodness— 
reason. 

3. A power of deliberately electing to 
act either with, or in opposition to, 
the apparent resultant of involun- 
tary attractions and repulsions— 
Sree-will, 

4. A power of giving expression by 
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signs to general conceptions and 
abstract ideas ; a power of enunciat- 
ing deliberate judgments by articu- 
late sounds — /anguage. 

These powers become manifest in ac- 
tions which are deliberate operations im- 
plying the use of a self-conscious, re- 
flective, representative faculty. 

Are such powers, however, possessed 
by all mankind? Putting aside idiots as 
beings whose latent faculties are inaccess- 
ible to our research, and who are mani- 
festly in an abnormal pathological condi- 
tion, we have no hesitation in affirming 
that they are. The mental nature of all 
men is essentially one, and if there are 
those who do not appear to understand 
such conceptions as “ goodness,” “ truth,” 
and “justice,” they can at least be made 
to understand it. The essential oneness 
of human nature is sufficiently attested 
by witnesses the least likely to be biassed 
in favour of such unity, and the most 
fitted by their abilities, and the patient la- 
bour they have bestowed upon the sub- 
ject, to express an authoritative judgment. 
We have just said that by “reason” we 
mean a reflective power which asks the 
questions “What?” and “Why?” Mr. 
Tylor tells us: — 


Man’s craving to know the causes at work in 


each event he witnesses, the reasons why each 
state of things he surveys is such as it is and 
no other, is no product of high civilization, 
‘but a characteristic of his race down to its 


lowest stage. Among rude savages it is already 
an intellectual appetite, whose satisfaction 
claims many of the moments not engrossed by 
war, or sport, or sleep. — Primitive Culture, 
vol. i., p. 332. 


Mr. Darwin remarks : — 


The American aborigines, negroes, and Eu- 
ropeans, differ as much from each other in 
mind as any three races that can be named ; 
yet I was incessantly struck, whilst living with 
the Fuegians on board the “ Beagle,” with the 
many little traits of character, showing how 
similar their minds were to ours; and so it 
was with a full-blooded negro with whom I 
happened once to be intimate. — Voyage of 
the “ Beagle,” vol. i., p. 232. 


Again, Mr. Tylor tells us : — 


The state of things amongst the lower tribes 
which presents itself to the student, is a sud- 
stantial similarity in knowledge, arts, and cus- 
toms, running through the whole world. — 
(Researches into the Early History of Mankind, 
p- 231.) 


Indeed, this author not only witnesses 
to the essential unity of man in all places 
but also in all times. He says: — 





The historian and the ethnographer must 
be called upon to show the hereditary stand- 
ing of each opinion and practice, and their 
inquiry must go back as far as antiquity or 
savagery can show a vestige, for there seems 
no human thought so primitive as to have lost 
its bearing on our own thought, nor so ancient 
as to have broken its connection with our life. 
— Primitive Culture, vol. i., p. 409. 


All men, then, agree in possessing the 
faculties above enumerated — namely, 
self-consciousness, reason, and will, with 
rational speech. It will not, probably, be 
contended by any naturalist that instinct 
ever rises to such a height as to possess 
those faculties actually, though many as- 
sert that it contains them potentially and 
in germ, and that there is, as Mr. Darwin 
says, no difference of kind, but only one 
of degree, between it and reason. 

Since we are unab!e to converse with 
brutes, we can but divine and infer from 
their gestures, motions, and the sounds 
they emit, what may be the nature of 
their highest psychical powers. Now, in 
this process of inference, we necessarily 
risk being guilty of a fallacy similar to 
that of which a certain school of theol- 
ogy has shown us such a conspicuous in- 
stance. 

The whole process of reasoning being 
a progression to the unknown by means 
of the known, we can of course only de- 
fine the former in terms of the latter. All 
our knowledge having human sensible 
experience as its necessary condition, 
scientific language cam only make use of 
terms which primarily denote such hu- 
man experiences. Thus, when men speak 
of God and of his attributes, they are, of 
course, necessarily limited to terms pri- 
marily denoting human sensible experi- 
ences, and hence arises the danger of 
theological anthropomorphism. In the 
temporary philosophical decline which 
has accompanied the rise of physical sci- 
ence, very many modern theologians, 
neglecting the old rational conception of 
a Deus analogus, have been asserting a 
Deus univocus with the natural result of 
producing the modern opposite error of 
asserting a Deus @guivocus. In other 
words, the absurdity of asserting that the 
terms which denote powers and qualities 
inman have the very same meaning 
when also applied to God, has naturally 
led to the opposite absurdity of denying 
that there is any relation whatever be- 
tween certain terms as applied to God, 
and the same terms as applied to man. It 
has become necessary to return to the 
old, safe via media of the schoolmen, 
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and maintain with them that though no 
term can be used in precisely the same 
sense of man and of God, yet that none 
the less there zs a certain relation of 
analogy between these two uses of the 
same term. 

An exactly parallel but opposite error 
has taken place in biological science. 
Descartes, that fruitful author of philo- 
sophic error, deserted the old moderate 
view which affirmed that between the 
highest psychical powers of man and 
brutes there is a certain natural likeness 
and analogy, and gave rise to* the no- 
tion that animals are nothing but wonder- 
fully complex machines —an error nat- 
coal resulting in the opposite one now 
so prevalent—the error, namely, that 
there is a substantial identity between 
the brute soul and the soul of man — dz- 
ological anthropomorphism. 

It is this biological, or inverted, an- 
thropomorphism which has led to that 
exaggerated interpretation of animal 
activities of which Mr. Darwin in his 
“Descent of Man” has given us such 
an ever-memorable example. Space does 
not here permit of the review of such 
asserted proofs of animal rationality, but 
they have been elsewhere considered 
one after the other.t Asan example of 
the hasty attribution of human qualities 
to brutes, on account of certain superfi- 
cial resemblances, we may take a sitting 
bird. It is, no doubt, true that the par- 
ent birds fave keen parental emotions, 
yet a particular conspicuous act has had 
very undue weight assigned to it as a 
proof of the existence of such emotions. 
What praises of the patient fidelity of the 
bird sitting on her unhatched progeny do 
we not meet with, and yet this constancy 
is promoted by something very different 
from maternal tenderness! In truth, a 
multitude of branching arteries and veins 
furnish such an abundance of blood to 
the bird’s breast as to cause it to seek in 
the contact of the eggs a refreshing sen- 
sation. Cabanis and Dugés tell usf that 
if a capon be plucked in that region which 


* We say “‘ gave rise to,’’ because Descartes did not 
really himself maintain that animals were pure ma- 
chines. He allowed feeling to the animal, and said: 
“Ye ne lui refuse pas meme le sentiment, en tant 
gu il depend des organes du corps; ainsi mon opinion 
n'est pas si cruelle aux animaux.’ Professor Hux- 
ley (Fortnightly Review for November, 1874, P- 563) 
| from Descartes the following words: — ‘* Mais 

plus grand de tous les préjugés que nous ayons re- 
tenus de notre enfance, est celui de croire que les betes 
— But these very true words do not imply that 

escartes thought animals devoid of feeling or im- 
agination. 

t See Quarterly Review for July, 1871, pp. 67-87. 

+ Rapports du Physique et du Moral, ed. i., p. 127. 
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is naturally bare in a sitting hen, and 
if an irritating substance be applied to 
the part so stripped, then not only wilh 
the local inflammation cause the capon to 
seek the contact of eggs and to sit, but 
even to act maternally tothe young whem 
they come to be hatched. 

But the distinction in kind between 
instinct and reason, is shown both by the 
fact that the former is not able to do 
things specially characteristic of the 
latter, and by the fact that it can do other 
things for which reason would, in like 
circumstances, be impotent. Thus, no 
animals employ rational language, nor do 
they deliberately act in concert, nor make 
use of antecedent experiences to inten- 
tionally improve upon the past. Apes 
are said, like dogs and cats, to warm 
themselves with pleasure at deserted 
fires ; yet, though they see wood burning, 
they are unable to add fresh fuel for their 
comfort. Swallows will continue to build 
on a house which they can see has begun 
to be demolished. Flies will deposit 
their eggs on acarrion-plant instead of 
on animal matter. Bees show us, per- 
haps, some of the most wonderful and 
complex of all instincts, and yet Sir 
John Lubbock has * demonstrated, by a 
series of most interesting and admirable 
experiments, that there is such an habit- 
ual absence of any intercommunication 
between them as to facts, as to fairly lead 
to the inference that their communica- 
tions concern their feelings only. 

But instinct can do things impossible 
toreason. Thus, chickens newly hatched 
will so correctly adjust their movements 
as at once to pick up various objects. 
Some young puppies, M. Gratiolet tells 
us, that had never seen a wolf, were 
thrown into convulsions by the smell of 
a small portion of wolf-skin. Birds of 
the first year migrate readily to avoid a 
cold, of which they can have no knowl- 
edge. The young female wasp (Sphex), 


* See a Paper read before the Linnzan Society on 
arch 


the 19th of » 1874, and another read before the 
same society on the 17th of December, 1874. In the 
latter, after exposing the hasty inferences which had 
induced observers to attribute to bees moral qualities, 
the existence of which Sir John Lubbock’s investiga- 
tions quite disproved, the author went on to give rea- 
sons which seemed to him to make it probable that a 
certain power of communicating perceptions exists 
amongst ants. These papers on insect psychology 
offer a truly admirable contrast to the crude, hasty, and 
ill-considered assertions of so many uncritical writers 
on such subjects, who seem to have no fear of “ine 
verted anthropomorphism” before their eyes. The 
care and scrupulous candour of Sir John Lubbock are 
the more admirable, because the philosophy he seems 
to adopt would naturally rather incline Lise to favour 
views which he nevertheless treats with strict impare 
tiality and justice, 
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without maternal experience, will seize 
caterpillars or spiders, and, stinging them 
in a certain definite spot, paralyze them 
and so deprive them of all power of mo- 
tion (and probably also of sensation), 
without depriving them of life. She 
places them thus paralyzed in her nest 
with her eggs, so that the grubs when 
hatched may be able to subsist on a liv- 
ing prey unable to escape from, or resist 
their defenceless and all but powerless 
destroyers. Now, it is absolutely impos- 
sible that the consequences of its actions 
can have been intellectually apprehended 
by the parent wasp. Had she reason, 
and not her natural instinct, she could 
only learn to perform such actions 
through experience and the teaching (by 
precept or example) of older wasps. 
Now, if such complex actions can be 
etformed in this unconscious marner 
y insects, why may not the most seem- 
ingly rational actions of higher animals 
he performed in a similar manner? 
Some such actions, indeed, singularly 
resemble those of Spex. Even as to 
mammals, one writer tells us: — 


I dug out five young pole-cats, comfortably 
embedded in dry, withered grass; and in a 
side hole, of proper dimensions for such a 
larder, I poked out forty large frogs and two 
toads, all alive, but merely capable of sprawl- 
ing a little. On examination I found that the 
whole number, toads and all, had been pur- 
‘wore and dexterously bitten through the 

rain. —See Magazine of Natural History, 
vol, vi., p. 206 


Thus, then, both by what it can do, 
and by what it cannot do, instinct exhibits 
its fundamental distinctness from reason. 
But, indeed, there is no difficulty in quot- 
ing from our best-known evolutionists 
the most striking declarations as to the 
wide difference between the highest 
psychical faculties of men and brutes. 
Mr. Darwin himself is constrained to ad- 
mit,* that there is “no doubt” but: that 
the difference is “enormous.” Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer also makes some note- 
worthy admissions. £.g., he remarks as 


birds that fly from inland to the seaside to 
feed when the tide is out, and cattle that re- 
turn to the farmyard at milking-time.... 
Even here there is not a purely intelligent 
adjustment of inner to outer sequences, for 
creatures accustomed to eat or to be milked 
at regular intervals come to have recurrences 
of constitutional states, and the sensations 
accompanying these states form the proximate 


* Descent of Man, vol. ii., p. 34 
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stimuli to their acts. — Psychology, vol. i., pp. 
323-4 
And again he says: — 


It is anatomically demonstrable that the 
pairing and nidification of birds in the spring, 
is preceded by constitutional changes which 
are probably produced by more food and 
higher temperature. And it is a rational in- 
ference that the whole series of processes in the 
rearing of a brood are severally gone through, 
not with any recognition of remote ends, but 
solely made under the stimulus of conditions 
continuously present. 


Also, he admits that we find this 


higher order of correspondence in time, 
scarcely more than foreshadowed among the 
higher animals, and definitely exhibited only 
when we arrive at the human race. 


And again ;: — 


Only when we come to the human race are 
correspondences of this degree of speciality 
exhibited with distinctness and frequency. — 
OP. cit., p. 338. 


He also makes a very important admis- 
sion when he says : — 


It might fairly be said that the Indian fish, 
which catches insects flying over the surface 
by hitting them with jets of water, exhibits an 
adjustment of inner relations to outer rela- 
tions as special as that shown by the archer 
(who shoots high according to the distance of 
the object aimed at) ; but considering that in 
the fish nothing more is implied than an auto- 
matic connection between certain visual im- 
pressions and certain muscular contractions, 
it cannot be held that there is anything like 
the complexity of correspondence. — Of. cit., 


P- 353- 


Surely the very same principle may be 
applied to explain the actions of the par- 
rot, the pointer, the sapajou cracking his 
nut with a stone, or the chimpanzee 
drinking out of his tea-cup. There is 
nothing in any of these actions indicating 
a power different in kind from that evi- 
dently possessed by the fish, so aiming 
his watery jet as to hit in the air an ob- 
ject seen from beneath the water in spite 
of the effects of refraction. Finally, may 
be cited the following passage : — 


The animal’s nervous system is played 
upon by external objects, the clustered prop- 
erties of which draw out answering chords 
of feelings, followed by faintly reverberating 
chords of further feelings ; but it is otherwise 
passive —it cannot evolve a consciousness that 
is independent of the immediate environment: — 


Op. cit., pp. 564-5. 
Here we have the necessary results of 
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Be- 


an absence of self-consciousness. 
ings devoid of self-consciousness — 


differentiate nothing consciously ; they move, 
but they know not where, or pe or when ; 
they see, but they know not colour as dis- 
tinguished from sound, which they hear equally 
unconsciously. They know not their eye as 
such; they have senses and perceive, but they 
know not anything as such. Memory they 
may have, but they distinguish not the remem- 
brance from the perception. — Zhe Psychology 
of Scepticism and Phenomenalism. By James 
Andrews. Glasgow: J. Maclehose, 1874. 


It is no less decided a sensationalist 
than Mr. Lewes who has of late made 
what is perhaps the most unequivocal 
declaration as to the great difference —a 
difference even in kind between the 
highest psychical faculties of brutes, and 
our own mental powers. He tells us: — 


The animal feels the cosmos, and adapts 
himself to it. Man feels the cosmos but he 
also thinks it.— Problems of Life and Mind, 


PP. 123-4. 
Again he says : — 


Circles differ from circles in degree; they 
differ from ellipses in kind. Whether large 
or small the circle has the same properties, 
and these are different from the properties of 
the ellipse. It is true that by insensible gra- 
dations the circle may flatten into an ellipse, 
or the two foci of the ellipse may blend into 
one, and form a circle. But so long as there 
are two foci, the ellipse has its characteristic 
properties. In like manner the boundaries of 
the animal and human may be found insen- 
sibly blending at certain points; but when- 
ever the “animal circle” has become trans- 
formed into the “human ellipse,” by the 
introduction of a second centre, the difference 
ceases to be one of degree, and becomes one 
of kind, the germ of infinite variations. — Of. 


cit.y pp. 15374- 


This remarkable passage contains even 
a stronger argument in favour of the dis- 
tinctness in kind between the faculties of 
men and brutes, even than Mr. Lewes 
himself intends. It does so because Mr. 
Lewes is wrong in saying that “by in- 
sensible grades the circle may flatten 
into an ellipse.” With the least degree 
of flattening, the figure ceases absolutely 
to be a circle, although our senses may 
fail to detect the aberration. Mr. Lewes 
also admits * that brutes have “no con- 
ceptions, no general ideas, no symbols 
of logical operations,” and affirms that 
the absurdity of thinking brutes could be 
rational — 


* Op. cit., pp. 154-g. 
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is so glaring, that we need not wonder at 
profoundly meditative minds having been led 
to reject with scorn the hypothesis which 
seeks for an explanation of human intelligence 
in the functions of the bodily organism com- 
mon to man and animals, and having had re- 
course to the hypothesis of a spiritual agent 
superadded to the organism.— Of. cit., p. 
157. 

He also says * that “animal imagina- 
tion is reproductive, but not plastic: it 
never constructs ;” and describesf the 
“knowledge” of the brute as “such reg- 
istrations of experience as suffice to guide 
his actions in the satisfaction of immedi- 
ate impulses.” Finally, he tells ust that 
“between animal and human intelligence 
there is a gap, which can only be bridged 
over by an addition from without.” 

But long ago the world-renowned phys- 
iologist, John Miiller, clearly laid down 
such distinctions, saying § that brutes 
may easily enough form associations be- 
tween sensible perceptions, but that to 
form abstract conceptions of such opera- 
tions as of something common to many 
undef the notion of cause and effect, is a 
perfect impossibility to them. He dis- 
tinctly says that : — 


The cause of this difference between man 
and beasts does not lie in the comparative 
lucidity or obscurity of the impressions made 
on their minds respectively ; for in this respect 
there is assuredly no superiority in the human 
mind. I am, therefore, of opinion that the 
human mind also would never derive from the 
mere experience afforded by the senses, and 
from habit, the general abstract idea of cau- 
sality, unless it hada certain power of abstrac- 
tion — a power, namely, of forming a mental 
something out of the returning combinations 
of two things of which one requires the suc- 
cession of the other.— See Miiller’s Physiol- 
ogy, translated by Dr. Baly, 1842, vol. ii., p. 
1347- 

He adds that although dogs will be- 
come accustomed to perceive that hats 
and caps of various forms are put on the 
head, to recognize their master whether 
naked or clothed, and sticks of different 
shapes, yet the notions of identity and 
constancy, as opposed to difference and 
variability, are beyond the limits of their 
psychical powers. 

It is undeniable, then, that instinct, as 
made known to us in and by brute ani- 
mals, is something very different from 
reason in its developed condition. There 


* Op. cit., p. 169. 
t Op. cit., p. 250. 
t Op. o> 156. The italics are not Mr. Lewes’s. 
See Miiller’s “‘ Physiology,” translated by Dr 
ly. 1842. Vol. ii., p. 1347. 
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beiny, then, a broad distinction between 
the highest psychical faculties of men and 
brutes, we may proceed to consider 
whether any of the /ower faculties of the 
former can throw any light upon such 
highest faculties of the latter. In con- 
diving our highest mental powers, we 
have already seen that besides deliberate 
thought, inference, voluntary attention, 
active memory, will, moral judgment, and 
speech, we have direct perception, asso- 
ciation, automatic attention, involuntary 
memory, indeliberate volition, sympa- 
thetic emotion, and emotional expression. 
It may be well here to look a little fur- 
ther at these and some cognate matters, 
though space will only permit us to do so 
in a very cursory manner. 

In a healthy condition, digestion, as- 
similation, and growth are all performed 
by us in utter unconsciousness, as are the 
essential and intimate processes of respi- 
ration and reproduction ; and all these 
are faculties shared by us, not only with 
every animal, but with every plant. An- 
other faculty is shared by us with ani- 
mals, and is ministered to by our nervous 
system, though still without the interven- 
tion of consciousness. This is the now 


familiar power of “ reflex action,” a power 
which gives rise to movements in re- 
sponse to unfelt stimuli, such movements 


becoming positively more energetic with 
the advent of insensibility.* 

There is, however, another class of 
human actions which result indeed from 
sensations, but which take place auto- 
matically, and without the intervention 
of our will, or even of our attention. 

Thus, when an object suddenly ap- 
proaches our eye, the eyelids may close 
almost simultaneously with the experience 
of the sensation. A sudden or unwonted 
sound will cause the whole frame to start 
—a direct and immediate sense-percep- 
tion, producing a result before we have 
time to inquire into the cause of that af- 
fection of our sense. The act of swal- 
lowing an object placed far back in the 
mouth is probably simply reflex, but, as 
Dr. Alison has remarked,t the initial act 
of deglutition, that of passing the food 
backwards from the tongue to the zs¢hmus 
faucium, is due to a sometimes almost 
irresistible propensity to swallow whatever 
grateful food or drink is in the mouth, 
Again, as to the act of sucking, Bichat 
says: — 


* For good examples see Dr. Carpenter’s “‘ Mental 
Physiology,” 1874, p. 70 a 
t See Todd’s Cyclopedia, vol. iii., p. 4 
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It is instinct, which I do not understand, 
and of which I cannot give the smallest ac- 
count, which makes the infant, at the time of 
birth, draw together its lips to commence the 
action of sucking. 


Indeed, actions of this kind are com- 
monly spoken of as instinctive; and such 
are those we perform in walking through 
crowded streets absorbed in a reverie, or 
in running up or down stairs — when, in- 
deed, any direction of the attention upon 
our successive actions tends but to mar 
them. Allied to these actions, also, are 
the wonderful wanderings of somnambu- 
lists. Dr. Carpenter gives an amusing 
account of the spontanecus production 
of movements in response to felt stimuli 
on the part of certain somnambulists. 
He says of such that if their arm be “ ad- 
vanced forward in the position of striking 
a blow,” .. . “the somnambulist is very 
apt to put it into immediate execution.” 

On one occasion, when Dr. Carpenter 
was present — 


A violent blow was struck, which chanced 
to alight upon a second somnambulist within 
reach; his combativeness being thereby ex- 
cited, the two closed and began to belabour 
one another with such energy that they were 
with difficulty separated. Although their 
passions were at the moment so strongly ex- 
cited that, even when separated, they con- 
tinued to utter furious denunciations against 
each other, yet a little discreet manipulation 
of their muscles soon calmed them, and put 
them into perfect good humour.* 


A very singular and complete case of 
automatism has occurred in France,t . 
where a man who was severely wounded 
in the head in the late war, passes a day 
or two of each month in a condition in 
which his consciousness seems entirely 
to disappear, and every sense but touch 
is dormant, while his acts are entirely 
directed through the suggestions offered 
to him by objects he feels. 

But apart from all abnormality, such 
actions as walking and talking, or play- 
ing the piano, show that wonderful ef- 
fects may be produced by the sensibility, 
apart from self-consciousness, and how 
wonderfully different is sense-perception 
from thought. 

Miss Cobbe’s remarks on this matter 
are worthy of citation, She says of 
music-playing : — 


Here we seem not to have one alone, but a 


* Mental Physiology, 1874, p. 605. 

t See Medical Times for July 28th, 1874. This 
case was cited by Professor Huxley, at Belfast. See 
Nature, of September 3rd, 1874, p. 364. 
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dozen. Two different sets of ge ge 
have to be read at once, and the right hand 
has to be guided to attend to one of them, the 
left to another. All the ten fingers have their 
work assigned as quickly as they can move. 
The mind —or something which does duty as 
mind — interprets scores of A sharps, and B 
flats and C naturals into black ivory keys and 
white ones; crotchets and quavers and demi- 
semiquavers, rests, and all the mysteries of 
music. The feet are not idle, but have some- 
thing to do with the pedals ; and if the instru- 
ment be a double-action harp (or an organ) 
a task of pushings and pullings more difficult 
than that of the hands. And all this time the 
performer —the conscious performer —is in 
the seventh heaven of artistic rapture at the 
results of all this tremendous business, or 
perchance lost in a flirtation with the indi- 
vidual who turns the leaves of the music-book, 
and is justly persuaded she is giving him the 
whole of her soul. —See Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, November, 1870, p. 26. 


We could hardly wish for a stronger 
instance of how sensations may serially 
unite and become agglutinated together 
in complex aggregations so as to act in- 
dependently of intelligence. Moreover, 
even where actions are distinctly attend- 
ed to and deliberately willed, all the sev- 
eral nervous and muscular acts which 
condition such actions are performed un- 
consciously and involuntarily. 

A striking and very complete demon- 
stration of the difference between sense- 
cognition and thought has been presented 
by a distinguished writer in the Dublin 
Review.* He supposes a spectator to 
contemplate a field of battle, and to no- 
tice its varied incidents and accompani- 
ments of sight and sound — even the pur- 
ple hyacinths and the green grass —at 
his own place of observation. All this 
may recur again and again in his imag- 
ination, and the sight at a future time of 
purple hyacinths may involuntarily give 
rise to painful feeling from previous as- 
sociation: such acts pertain to sensible 
perception, organic memory, and emotion. 
But if the spectator proceeds to consider 
the utility of the battle, he proceeds to 
that which was never presented by sense, 
and the same is the case even if he ad- 
verts to the greenness of the grass: such 
acts pertain to thought. Green grass 
seen is one thing, the affirmation that 
grass is green is quite another. Indeed, 
as this writer avers, abstract thought 
cannot be modified sensible association, 
since the one necessarily excludes the 
Other, and since, while excess of bright- 


* See the number for July, 1871, vol. xvii., pp. 26- 
34 
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ness blinds the eye of sense, no amount 
of intellectual pl and luminosit 
_— tends to blind the eye of the intel- 
ect! 

The existence of emotion apart from 
intellectual apprehension need not again 
be more than adverted to, and little need 
be said as to that spontaneous tendency 
to imitation which at least most of us 
possess in some degree. As to the latter 
tendency, Mr. Darwin remarks : — 


This is exhibited in the most extraordinary 
manner in certain brain-diseases, especially at 
the commencement of inflammatory softening 
of the brain, and has been called the “ echo- 
sign.” Patients thus affected imitate, without 
understanding, every absurd gesture which is 
made, and every word which is uttered near 
them, even in a foreign language. — See his 
Expression of the Emotions, p. 356, where he 
refers to Dr. Bateman on “ Aphasia,” 1870, p. 
IIo. 


' 


To sum up then, what our rapid sur- 
vey has seemed to teach us about our- 
selves, it appears we may establish the 
following propositions: Man is a per- 
sisting being consisting of a complex or- 

anism, which possesses, besides the 

ighest psychical powers already enu- 
merated, the following powers and activ- 
ities also: — 

1. Vegetative powers of 
growth, and reproduction. 

2. A power responding to unfelt stim- 
uli by means of nervous intercon- 
nexions — reflex action. 

3. A power of inadvertently perform- 
ing appropriate actions in response 
to felt stimuli, such actions, termed 
instinctive, being provided for be- 
forehand by the special organization 
of the body. 

4. A power of experiencing sensible 
pleasure and pain. 

5. A power of indeliberately cognizing 

sensible objects, of which some 
start or exclamation may be the sign 
— sensible cognition. 
Activities eff=cted by the union, ag- 
glutination, and combination of sen- 
sations in more or less complex ag- 
gregations, and simulating infer 
ence. 

. A power of automatic or organic 
memory, which may exhibit itselfin 
unintellectual imitation. 

. A power of responding by appro- 
priate actions to pleasurable and 
painful sensations and emotions — 
organic volition. 

g. A power of experiencing vague 


nutrition, 
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pleasurable and painful feelings — 
emotional sensibility. 

1o. A power of expressing such feel- 
ings by sounds or by gestures un- 
derstood by our fellows, and re- 
plied to by corresponding sounds 
and gestures — emotional language. 

The above ten groups are composed of 
— and resulting actions which may 

e performed without deliberation and 
self-consciousness. For these groups it 
is necessary that the soul should sensi- 
bly cognize existing things, but it is not 
necessary that it should intellectually 
perceive their existence ; that it should 
feel itself existing, but not that it should 
intellectually recognize its own exist- 
ence ; that it should feel relations exist- 
ing between objects, but not that it 
should recognize them as relations ; that 
it should remember, but not intention- 
ally seek to recollect; that it should 
feel and express emotion, but not that it 
should intellectually advert to it; that it 
should seek the pleasurable, but not that 
it should consciously make such pleasure 
its deliberate aim. 

We have already seen that instinct in 
brute animals is something very different 
from our developed reason, but their 
highest psychical faculties appear to an- 
swer pretty closely to the above indelib- 
erate human faculties, and thus we come 
to see not only what instinct differs from, 
but also what it resembles. 

“ Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter 
necessitatem.”— The lower class of facul- 
ties just enumerated are sufficient to ac- 
count for the actions of brutes, while the 
absence in them of the higher kinds of 
activity shows them to be destitute of the 
higher class of faculties enumerated 
earlier —the presence of which it is not 
necessary to assume to account for what 
brutes do. 

The remark will here naturally occur 
to many that reason is only gradually 
made manifest in ourselves, and that the 
history of the human individual seems to 
show that the indeliberate faculties may 
grow into the deliberate ones, and thus the 
latter can only be considered as differing 
from the former, in degree and not in 
’ kind. 

To this it may be replied that one and 
the same being may most undoubtedly 
possess faculties of different kinds (as 
we possess the power of thought, and 
also the power of pressing down by our 
weight any object on which we stand), 
and these different faculties may mani- 
fest themselves at different times, some 
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remaining for a season in a latent condi- 
tion. The fact of our not perceiving at 
first the latent higher powers may be 
merely due to the imperfection of our 
powers of observation, like our inability 
to distinguish, at a certain stage, the em- 
bryos of two widely different animals, 
which inability no one thinks of advane 
cing as an argument in favour of their 
identity in the face of the divergence 
which subsequent development makes 
manifest. 

This hypothesis of latency harmonizes 
with the facts observed, since it allows 
the recognition of a difference in kind 
between the deliberate and the indeliber- 
ate faculties. That they are so distinct, 
is made manifest by the inverse relation 
before referred to as existing between 
the two. The intensification of sensa- 
tion diminishes the power of intellectual 
action, while intense intellectual preoc- 
cupation deadens the sensitive faculties, 
Sir William Hamilton long ago called at- 
tention to this inverse relation; but 
when two faculties tend to increase in an 
inverse ratio, it becomes unquestionable 
that the difference between them is one 
of kind. 

On the other hand, no power may be 
assumed to have been latent unless its 
existence has been made known in the 
same individual subsequently, or in 
others of the same species. We may 
fairly assume rational powers to have 
been latent in an infant that died a week 
old, because such powers exist plainly in 
all men normally constituted; but we 
have no right to assume that rationality 
is latent in brutes, because no brute has 
been known ever to perform one single 
action for which the presence in it of 
faculties like our own indeliberate facul- 
ties will not amply account. 

But can any further light be thrown 
upon the nature of instinct than that de- 
rivable from its comparison with our 
lower mental powers ? 

Mr. Lewes and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
seem to agree in entertaining a some- 
what paradoxical view as to instinct— 
namely, that it is superior to intelligence, 
in that either by its failure it becomes in- 
telligence, or that it is itself “lapsed in- 
telligence.” Mr. Spencer, indeed, shortly 
describes instinct as “compound reflex 
action”—a complex reflex action, in 
which sensation intervenes, established 
by the “survival of the fittest ;” and, as 
it becomes more and more compound, 
failing to be so ready and decided in its 
action, and so becoming “ intelligence.” 
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Thus, according to this author, reason is 
a negative entity —a failure of instinct ! 
It may be mentioned, by the way, that, in 
his chapter on instinct, Mr. Spencer 
omits all consideration of the most enig- 
matical phenomena, saying not a word of 
such instincts as those of ants, termites, 
and the wasp Sphex. 
Mr. Lewes tells us : — 


In instinct there is not intelligence, but 
what was once intelligence ; the specially in- 
telligent character has disappeared in the 
fixed tendency. The action which was tenta- 
tive, discriminative, has now become auto- 
matic and irresistible. . . . The objection will 
doubtless be raised that instinct is wholly 
destitute of the characteristic of intelligence 
in that it has no choice ; its operation is fixed, 
fatal. The reply is twofold : in the first place, 
the objection, so far as it has validity, applies 
equally to judgment, where, given the prem- 
isses, the conclusion is fatal, no alternative 
being open. Axioms, in this sense, are log- 
ical instincts. Thus, the higher intellectual 

rocess is o” a level with this process said to 

e its opposite. And in the second place, the 
element of choice always does enter into in- 
stinct ; although the intelligent discrimination 
of means to ends may be a/most absent, it 
never is entirely. The guiding sensation which 
directs the impulse is always selective. If we 
restrict intelligence to the logic of signs, to 
ideas, there cannot of course be anything in- 
telligent in instinct; but if we extend it — as 
we must — to the logic of feeling, the dispute 
will cease. — Problems of Life and Mind, p. 
130, zote, and p. 141. 


Now, this passage is worthy of notice 
as the latest declaration of the sensist 


school on this question. But, in the first 
place, we affirm that not to restrict intel- 
ligence to intellect is absurd —a contra- 
diction in terms—“ ideas” not “feel- 
ings” being the exclusive domain of the 
intellect. That there zs a logic in feel- 
ing —that there is a logic in even unsen- 
tient nature—we are far from denying ; 
but that logic is not the logic of the crys- 
tal nor of the brute, but of their Creator. 
Mr. Lewes evidently here means by 
“choice” not a deliberate, self-conscious 
process, but a direct, indeliberate action, 
such as may automatically result from 
the association of sensible impressions. 
Indeliberate actions of the kind are not 
to be denied to brutes, but they are not 
acts of reason, though they are often 
enough made use of by rational beings, 
just as digestion and secretion are not 
acts of reason, though they are acts of a 
rational being who digests and secretes. 
Mr. Lewes’s first answer ignores the 
very main distinction between instinct 
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and reason—namely, the presence of 
self-conscious intellectual action in the 
latter, and its absence in the former. 
Instinct is “ fatal,” but d/ind,; it does not 
know it is compelled, nor see the neces- 
sity of its action. Reason is fatal, but 
sees ; it does know it is compelled to draw 
out explicitly in a conclusion the truth 
implicitly contained in given premisses, 
and does see the necessity of intuitive 
truths, such as “the principle of iden- 
tity.” Moreover, if it can be affirmed 
that “instinct” is “lapsed intelligence,” 
then a conscious, deliberative, discrimi- 
native faculty must once have been exer- 
cised by wasps, bees, and ants in all such 
actions as are now instinctive, and these 
creatures must once have possessed a 
rationality of which the course of ages 
has deprived them. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s climax is still 
more curious. As, according to him, 
“reason” is a “ failure of instinct” — an 
“imperfect adjustment ” — so with the in- 
creasing adjustment of “ inner relations ” 
to “guter relations,” it must tend more 
and more to disappear. But will and 
memory are also represented by him as 
transient accompaniments of an incom- 
plete state of such adjustment ; and even 
“feeling ” must also disappear, when the 
adjustment becomes perfect, along with 
memory and reason. The highest men- 
tal condition then, according to Mr. 
Spencer, would be one in which volition, 
intelligence, memory, and even feeling, 
have all disappeared in favour of a “ per- 
fect adjustment.” In other words, the 
most highly-developed human being 
would be an absolutely senseless and un- 
conscious automaton. This is the “ high- 
er” and “nobler” goal to which the 
countless pulsations of cosmic forces are 
supposed to be ultimately tending in their 
integrating and constructive action; the 
object to the promotion of which our 
most strenuous and self-denying efforts, 
and our most fervent desires, may most 
worthily be directed ! 

The views of Mr. Lewes and Mr. 
Spencer cannot be accepted by us, if for 
no other reason than that sy gratui- 
tously demand us to admit, in bees and 
ants, faculties for the existence of which 
there is no evidence, and without which 
all their activities can be sufficiently 
explained. Quite another cause than 
“lapsed intelligence,” or even “lapsed 
sensible perception and association,” is 
required to account for the actions of the 
wasp Sphex, and for our own instinctive 
actions; and if “instinct” is required 
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to explain these, it may equally be used 
to explain a multitude of other acts also. 
The principle once admitted, all is ad- 
mitted. 

But how, then, are we to understand 
“instinct”? what is it? The general 
notion of instinct is that of an imparted 
peculiar 
impulse urging animals to the performance of 
certain actions which are useful to themselves 
or to their kind, but the use of which they do 
not themselves perceive, and their perform- 
ance of which is a necessary consequence of 
their being placed in certain circumstances 
and feeling certain sensations, — Todd’s 
Cyclopedia, vol. iii., p. 3. 


We have seen, more or less clearly, 
what it is zo¢, and by what essential dif- 
ferences of kind it is distinguishable 
from reason. But its very existence is 
altogether denied by some contemporary 
thinkers, in spite of the manifest pecul- 
iarity of many animal actions, the per- 
formance of which cannot be denied. 
This denial is perhaps, in part, due to a 
misapprehension. Certainly instinct has 
no real substantial existence at all distinct 
from the life of animals which exhibit it, 
just as “life” itself is nothing substan- 
tially distinct from the creature living. 
Perhaps, then the great objection which 
many men seem to entertain, against the 
recognition of “instinct” as something 
to be distinguished as existing, and to 
be. separately considered and treated of, 
is their idea that by such consideration 
and treatment a metaphysical abstraction 
is taken for a substantial entity. Now 
instinct as instinct is, of course, a mere 
abstraction, and exists only in the mind, 
though it exists concretely enough in 
animal actions of a special kind. In- 
stinct is, concretely, the animal organism 
energizing in certain ways. 

Mr. Lewes speaks the language of the 
true philosophy when he says : — 


Co-ordination, mind, and life, are abstrac- 
tions: they are realities in the sense of being 
drawn from real concretes; but they are not 
realities existing apart from their concretes 
otherwise than in our conception ; and to seek 
their objective substratum we must seek the 
concrete objects of which they are the sym- 
bols. — Problems of Life and Mind, vol. i., p. 
281. 


This is the very teaching of St. Thom- 


as. 

All the functions of each brute animal, 
all instinctive actions included, neces- 
sarily go with structure, and vary with it, 
structure and function being like the con- 
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vexities and concavities of a curved line, 
one necessarily accompanying the other. 
To explain either thoroughly is to explain 
both. The origin of one is necessarily 
the origin of the other. Modern science, 
by its investigations of the simplest or- 
ganisms, has abundantly shown that life 
cannot be a consequence of organization ; 
but neither.need it be a cause, but an 
inseparable accompaniment; life of a 
particular kind emerging from potentiality 
into actuality at the very moment that 
matter assumes a certain special and 
definite condition. “Instinct” then, no 
more than “structure,” can be explained 
by the survival of the fittest. 

The “instinct” of each animal, then, 
is an abstraction denoting the faculty of 
performing that group of actions which 
are the inseparable accompaniments of 
its structure, as stimulated by sensation. 
But such “ faculty,” again, is, of course, 
nothing distinct from the “ soul” of each 
animal; which soul, once more, has no 
substantial existence apart from the liv- 
ing animal itself. 

This is not the place, because space 
forbids, to defend the doctrine that the 
“soul” of each animal is no mere plexus 
of physical forces transformed by passing 
through a certain kind of matter so as to 
simulate a unity ; but is a real, existing, 
single unity, a single form of force (so to 
speak) evoked by concurrent circum- 
stances from potentiality into actuality. 
Nevertheless we may be permitted to 
here affirm our belief that this doctrine 
is the one which best accords with what 
science teaches, and according to it, 
instinct is an abstraction denoting a par- 
ticular kind of action of such animal 
soul, 

Concurrent with such doctrine is the 
view, which we also accept, that the body 
of each living animal forms a true unity. 
The opposite notion, entertained by 
many, is that each organism is not a true 
unity, but that each organ, each part of 
an organ, and each physiological unit has 
its own independent life, one not subor- 
dinate to a higher unity; so that the 
whole forms a moving equilibrium of 
groups of groups of groups of groups of 
parts. This was the view which Schwann’s 
famed “ cel!-theory ” favoured —a theory 
once received, especially in Germany, 
with enthusiasm (like that which has 
greeted the Darwinian theory), but which 
is at the present time comparatively 
abandoned. Now, a lifeless, moving 
equilibrium — such, ¢g., as a fountain 
with a complex arrangement of jets —is 
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manifestly but the result of an adjust- 
ment of active physical powers, con- 
tinuing for a longer or a shorter period. 
During its continuance the action of each 
separate physical force can be distinctly 
traced in the result; there is no, even 
apparent, internal principle of cohesion, 
still less is there any tendency to repro- 
duction. Every living being, on the 
other hand, has manifestly a tendency to 
undergo a definite cycle of changes when 
exposed to certain fixed conditions, such 
cycle ending with the reappearance of 
that form with which it started ; an eg 
thus ultimately resulting in the produc- 
tion of another egg, anda seed of another 
seed. Moreover, in each organism the 
various parts are reciprocally ends and 
means. 

Instead, then, of considering an animal 
as a congeries of groups of groups of in- 
dependently living units, it seems to us 
more accordant with reason to consider 
it as one living whole, in the life of which 
each part, in its degree, participates. 
Thus the whole organism forms one con- 
tinuum. For our convenience as anat- 
omists we actually separate it into parts 
in various ways, and we consider it as 
made up of such parts ; but, in fact, it is 
not really made up of parts at all, but is 


one whole, locally differentiated in va- 


rious ways and in varying degrees. To 
illustrate our meaning we may recall the 
fact that the air-vessels of plants (like the 
trachez of insects) were once said to be 
kept open by means of a spiral filament 
within them, whereas nowit is recognized 
that there is no such filament, but that 
the walls of such tubes are simply, in 
fact, but spirally thickened. Similarly, 
nerve and connective tissue, bone and 
cartilage, tendon and muscle, are now 
recognized as imperceptibly graduating 
one into the other, and being actually con- 
tinuous — nay, even the very blood 
merges with, and is merged with, the 
solid portions of the body where the lat- 
ter are in process of assimilating and 
increasing. All this, however, is but nat- 
ural, seeing that the whole of these parts 
are but various differentiations of the 
primitive germinal substance. 

Once more then, instinct appears to be 
a faculty of the animal, feeling, imagining, 
organically associating, remembering and 
automatically acting soul, which faculty 
is in most intimate connection with the 
organization of each species. Thus upon 
the recurrence of certain sensations, ex- 
ternal or internal, a definite series of 
actions is initiated, which, from the be- 
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ginning of its existence, each species is 
specially destined to perform, and for the 
performance of which its organization is 
specially developed. In short, itis action 
like reflex action, but which takes place 
in consequence of feelings or imaginings. 
Such instinct, like the soul, of which it is 
a faculty, emerges from potentiality to 
actuality Jari passu with the assumption 
by matter of the proximately fit condi- 
tion ; and if it were possible for us arti- 
ficially to construct any given kind of 
animal, we should necessarily give rise to 
the instinct in giving rise to the structure. 

Some readers may exclaim — But are 
such wonderful powers latent in mere 
brute matter? Is it conceivable that the 
arrangement of matter, in whatsoever 
conditions, can be the occasion of evok- 
ing from potentiality to act a power not 
only of living and reproducing, but of 
feeling, of sensibly cognizing, of forming 
associations of sensible images, of con- 
necting therewith various emotions, and 
capable of exhibiting the complex in- 
stincts of the ant, the fidelity of the dog, 
and the simulation of reason of the ele- 
phant? To such objectors I would reply 
— how can you show that your concep- 
tion of matter as it exists is adequate? 
Matter pure and simple, the materia 
prima of philosophy, nowhere exists ac- 
tually, nor ever did so exist. Every form 
of matter known to us, even the simplest, 
possesses certain active powers, and is 
combined with a definite “form.” New 
combinations and collocations of matter 
are continually evoking new forms, pre- 
senting to us other powers before un- 
known to us. What right, then, has any 
one to deny the existence in matter of 
latent potentialities which experience and 
reason combine to show us are now actu- 
ally there, and, in all probability, have 
been latent antecedently? That matter 
should show us actions which embody a 
guasé intelligence is the less surprising 
when we reflect that all nature teems with 
such unconscious intelligence. Reason, 
order, and activity pervade the material 
universe —the mineral as well as the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. But, 
apart from man, such reason is in no ma- 
terial being conscious of itself; and the 
soul of man is, as we have seen, different 
in kind from the soul of every brute, and 
may therefore rationally claim another 
origin. The resemblance of the uncon- 
scious infant (whose instincts are less 
developed than those of many new-born 
beasts) toa mere animal, is but a super- 
ficial one, and results only from the im- 
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perfection of our powers of observation 
That from the first the whole difference 
is latent, the result proves. It is like the 
superficial resemblaace of an embryonic 
reptile to an embryonic bird, or even of 
an embryonic beast to an embryonic fish. 
The reptile never zs a bird, nor the beast 
a fish, though the immature stages of de- 
velopment are superficially alike. 

If the history of mankind is sketched 
out by that of the child’s development, 
then we may conclude that man was never 
amereanimal. Instinct and reason seem 
to form two distinct regions —two dis- 
tinct kinds of activity — whereof the for- 
mer serves as the material for the lat- 
ter. In order that mere instinctive facul- 
ties may become rationa:, there is needed 
the introduction from without (as Mr. 
Lewes well says) of a new form or force, 
which is self-conscious, and so can distin- 
guish itself from what is not itself, and 
can analyze both. With this new princi- 
ple once introduced, mere sensation is 
transformed into conscious - sensibility ; 
the imagination, from being passive, be- 
comes active and creative ; appetite be- 
comes passion, and attachment friend- 
ship. The association of images prepares 
the association of ideas. Association 
becomes inference. In a word, from the 


mere animal, we have man ; and what was 


but direct, indeliberate, and unconscious 
instinct, becomes reflex, deliberate, self- 
conscious reason, with true memory, in- 
telligence, and will. 

ST. GEORGE MIVART. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MISS ANGEL. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN GOLDEN SQUARE. 


WHAT is a mood? Whence does it 
come? Why does it overwhelm us with 
its strange stupidities? Here we sit 
quietly in our chairs, and what adven- 
tures are ours! What comings and go- 
ings! What momentary emotion and cu- 
rious changes and conflicts! Armies of 
thought sweep past, experience, memory, 
hope, are all ranged in battle array; 
sometimes the two fight from daybreak 
until sunset and on into the night, nor is 
it perhaps till the morning that we know 
which army has retreated and to which 
the field belongs. Fora time some such 
battle was raging in Angelica’s heart as 
she sat quite quiet upon the couch; then 
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came silence and the deadnessof humilia-. 
tion. Some sudden hatred and indignation 
had come over Miss Angel, like a dry east 
wind parching her very soul. She had 
not deserved this, she said; she had 
been sincere; she had not sought her 
own advantage in all this; and it was 
hard to be humiliated. 

To Angelica this strange distorted 
mood came as a punishment for other 
things, for the gentle vanities and infi- 
delities which had brought her to this 
pass, which had led her on to overrate 
her own worth and judgment, and that 
perhaps of the persons whom she hon- 
oured. 

Tt is Goethe who says that those who 
will not forgive themselves for small 
faults are persons who overrate their 
own importance. Angelica of late had 
had many excuses for overrating herself, 
and perhaps for this very reason suffered 
more acutely than she might have done 
at another time from the mistake she had 
made. 

Young, ardent, reckless ; how was she 
to realize to herself the calm imperturba- 
bility of a nature which was not a pas- 
sionate one or quickly responsive to 
things that were not tangible, and to 
which it was unaccustomed. 

The determination to which Mr. Rey- 
nolds came was one which ia the end, per- 
haps, was best for all, for Angelica herself 
and for others, but the wisdom of his 
judgment could only be measured by 
time. Perhaps it was some dim unac- 
knowledged consciousness of the truth of 
his own want of earnestness which made 
him mistrust his sentiment for Miss An- 
gel, its strength and power of endurance. 

He walked away moderately satisfied 
with the part he had played; Angel sat 
quite still,as I have said, looking into 
the gathering dusk, watching the lights 
fade; they changed from blue twilight 
into grey and dimmest shadow; chill, 
cold, silent, the spring evening gathered 
round her, and her white face and figure 
faded into its darkness. 

Fate is kind sometimes, with unexpect- 
ed blessings, that seem all the brighter 
when they come in hours of twilight. 
Open a door into a room full of sorrow- 
ful shames and regrets. Flash the light 
of acandle upon all these vapours and 
dismal consternations. ... 

There is a sound of voices on the 
stairs; there have been exclamations 
and thumpings and summonings; some 
one is calling out her name eagerly, 
and the noise comes nearer and the light 
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starts into the room; and’ somehow An- 
gel, out of her twilight shame, suddenly 
finds herself in light, in love, enfolded in 
two trembling arms that hold her tight 
close to a shabby old beating heart. 
She is blessed almost before she knows 
who it is that has come ;.she feels she is 
safe, scarce knowing how security has 
come to her; safe upon her father’s 
heart with the benediction of his tender 
faith upon her; she knows all this al- 
most before she has realized that it is 
he. She had not even heard the foot- 
steps travelling up-stairs, so engrossed 
had she been by her dreary present. 
That present is over, changed in the 
twinkling of an eye. She gives a little 
happy cry, tears fill her eyes; a sudden 
flood of ease flows to her heart, the 
heavy load seems uplifted as she clasps 
and clings to the old man, sobbing and 
at peace once more. 

In after years that moment came back 
to her sometimes, and that meeting, the 
thought of her dim despairing loneliness, 
of the father’s love outside the closed 
door. That faithful blessing (never ab- 
sent indecd in its tender infaXibility), had 
been coming nearer and nearer to its ex- 
pression at the time when she needed 
its comfort. 

It may be our blessing as well as our 
punishment that the zow is not all with 
us as we hold it, nor the moment all over 
that is past. It is never quite too late to 
remember, never quite too late to love; 
although the heart no longer throbs that 
we might have warmed, the arms are 
laid low that would have opened to us. 
But who shall say that time and place are 
to bea limit to the intangible spirit of 
love and reconciliation, and that new- 
found trust and long-delayed gratitude 
may not mean more than we imagine in 
our lonely and silenced regret ? 

John Joseph was not alone, the porters 
were Carrying up his trunk, with the great 
cords and padlocks. It contained a 
cheese among other treasures, and a goat- 
skin waistcoat, a present from his sister- 
in-law, and some linen for Angelica’s own 
wear, and a peasant’s hat and bodice 
— Coire, that Miss Angel had wished 
or. 

Behind the hair trunk and holding by 
Antonio’s hand came a little person, of 
some ten years’ experience, climbing the 
Stairs, with weary little feet,’ looking 
about with dark observant eyes, set ina 
Shy ingenuous round face. 


MISS ANGEL, 
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who had been despatched to keep house 
with her grand relations in London. 

Old John had a liking for the little 
creature, who put him in mind of his own, 
Angelica at her age, and he had brought 
her off without much pressing; he only. 
Stipulated that Michele should pay her 
travelling-expenses as far as _ Lyons. 
“ Couldn’t we walk, Uncle John?” said’ 
little Rosa, anxiously; but Uncle John: 
told her she should come in a coach with’ 
horses and postilions. What would An-- 
gelica say if they were to arrive all in 
rags and covered with dust? They might” 
have come in rags, in sackcloth and ashes. 
Angelica had no words wherewith to bid» 
them welcome; they were come home, 
that was enough. How had Antonio’ 
known they were arriving? What fortu-~ 
nate chance had sent him to meet them? 
The fortunate chance was that Antonio, 
being anxious about Miss Angel’s woebe- 
gone looks an hour before, had walked 
back by the winding street at the square : 
corner(that street which led so often to her 
house), and he had been standing outside 
at the windows, when old Kauffmann, : 
shaken by his long journey, agitated, sus- 
picious, fearing murder, and I know not: 
what dangers, drove up in a hired coach. 
The first person the old man saw was: 
Antonio, with folded arms, standing upon : 
the pavement. He could scarcely be-° 
lieve in his good fortune. Was ¢his the 
house, ¢kzs Angelica’s palace? The tall: 
windows opened upon iron rails, carved 
and bent into shape as iron railings used ° 
to be in those days. Her door was also 
ornamented with delicate tracery, and on 
either side a narrow window let the light: 
into the flagged hall, where a black-and- 
white pavement had been laid down by~ 
some former inhabitant. The place is 
little changed. Only yesterday we: 
crossed the quaint little square, with its . 
bare trees. The drifting clouds shone 
with city lights and gleams. The old° 
houses stand in rows; they are turned: 
to quaint uses — schools of arms, socie- 
ties, little day-schools for children, for- 
eign table-d’hétes, a “supreme council” 
rules in a ground-floor parlour. Italian 
courriers congregate in the corner house, 
by which Zucchi used to pass on his way 
to the flagged hall. There are old shops. 
for china and wooden carvingin the ad- 
joining streets. In one of the houses, 
M. R. tells me of a lawyer's office, where: 
a painting by Miss Kauffmann still: 
graces the panel of the chimney. Per-: 





This was a little orphan cousin of An- 
gelica’s, Rosa, from Uncle Michele’s farm, 


Zucchi lodged, and the painting may: 


haps that may have been the house where. 
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have been her gift to the faithful friend. 
The faithful friend was made happy to- 
night by the sight of the happiness of the 
people he was interested in. They hada 
little impromptu feast inthe studio. The 
lamp was lighted, the table was spread, 
old Kauffmann produced his cheese, and 
would have had Angelica’s servants join 
them at supper, if she had not laughed 
the proposal off. Lord Henry happened 
to callin late, on his way to some card- 
party in Berkeley Square. He stared at 
the homely gathering, at the old man, at 
the little girl, half asleep, swinging her 
weary legs, with her head against Anto- 
nio’s shoulder. 

He tried to enter into his usual senti- 
mental vein of talk with the mistress of 
the house, but she was naturally ab- 
sorbed, and had no scruples in letting 
him -see that he was in the way. He 
went off annoyed by his reception. 

“ That one there appears to have some- 
thing wrong in the head,” said old John 
Joseph, as Lord Henry walked away. “I 
spoke to him three times and he did not 
answer, but examined me as if I were an 
ox. These English people seem stupid 


and dull of comprehension.” 
“ They are clever enough,” said Anto- 
nio with a sneer, “and insolent enough 


at times to require a lesson.” His vexa- 
tion woke up little sleepy Rosa. The 
child raised her head, and looked round 
the room with blinking eyes. 

“You will love some of them, father, 
when you know them better —don’t be- 
lieve cross old Antonio,” said Angelica, 
“nor let us think of anybody but our- 
selves to-night.” She rose from the ta- 
ble, and came round to where Antonio 
was sitting. 

“ Look at this child, she is half asleep,” 
said Antonio, softening, as he usually did 
at Miss Angel’s approach. 

“ Give her to me, Antonio,” said Angel. 
“ Come, Rosa, I will put you into your lit- 
tle bed,” and then she opened her arms 
and little Rosa nestled into them with lan- 
guid childish trust. The two men got up 
from the table, and followed Miss Angel 
into the adjoining room where Marianna 
had made up the little bed in a corner. 
Old Kauffmann began uncording Rosa’s 
box, Angel sat down on the bedside 
smiling, with a happy gratefulheart. Mr. 
Reynolds was far from her mind as little 
Rosa slept with her head hanging warm 
against her shoulder. The little thing 
woke up when Miss Angel undressed 
her, but she was soon dreaming again, 
unconscious of the strange new world 
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into which she had come from her green 
home in the valley. 

That was tranquil happiness; and all 
the next days were happy, and seemed as 
if they were old days come back. Anto- 
nio spent most of them in Golden 
Square; he was going away soon, he 
said, and returning to his work near 
Windsor. He had many messages for 
Angelica from his friends there, from Dr. 
Starr and his seven daughters. 

“ They say your room is always ready ; 
you are never to go anywhere else; it is 
a most agreeable house to live in. The 
seven young ladies are charming,” said 
Antonio smiling. 

“I cannot spare her yet,” said John 
Joseph one day when Miss Angel had 
left the room. “But Iam too tender a 
father to oppose her good prospects, and 
I shall know how to resign myself toa 
new separation when my child is sum- 
moned to the sovereign court. ‘Then she 
shall stay with your friends. I feel some- 
times, Antonio, as though I were a fool- 
ish old man, and out of place in this bril- 
liant circle. That lord came again this 
morning with the lady ambassadress, 
Their manner was extraordinary, but I 
would not for worlds that Angelica should 
know it. They are her patrons, they 
must be humoured by us.” 

One day Angelica found her father 
looking very much delighted. Antonio 
was also in the room, but 4e seemed an- 
noyed. 

“A friend had been there,” said old 
Joseph, triumphant ; “one whose friend- 
ship might be worth much to them all — 
one who ‘i 

“Tt is that man from Venice,” said 
Antonio. “Ido not see how any of us 
can profit by his coming.” 

“ Count de Horn? / shall be very glad 
to see him,” said Miss Angel, laughing, 
and sitting down at her easel. ‘ Was he 
nice, father? Was he glad to see us es- 
tablished in our splendour ?” 

“He is coming again,” said Zucchi. 
* You will be able to ask him any ques- 
tions youchoose. Your father made him 
as welcome as if he had been a son of the 
house.” 

“ And does not my father make others 
welcome, too?” said Angelica, looking 
round reproachfully. 

Antonio shrugged his shoulders. “ John 
Joseph knows well enough who is useful 
to him,” he said. 

When Count de Horn called again, as 
ill luck would have it, Antonio was again 
there, and more than usually sarcastic. 
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Angelica looked at him and shook her 
head to try and stop his rudeness to her 
guest, whom she was really glad to see. 
Antonio marched off in a rage. 

M. de Horn seemed to notice nothing, 
but went on praising picture after picture. 
He even suggested one, of which the sub- 
ject was to be a Cupid, with the motto 
“Garde a vous.” Angelica actually exe- 
cuted this. 

“We hope the count will purchase the 
study,” said old Kauffmann. 

Antonio afterwards said he should not 
be surprised if he did; it was a most 
vulgar and commonplace composition. 

Angelica nearly stamped with vexation. 
“ Nothing pleases you that I do.” 

“Many things please me that you do, 
but you want me to compliment your van- 
ity from morning to night,” said Zucchi, 
trembling with vexation, upsetting a table 
in his wrath, and making himself gener- 
ally odious. 

Miss Angel’s vanity was of a less ex- 
cusable nature than good old John Jo- 
seph’s reflected self-laudations. He be- 


came very pious about this time, and used 
to frequent the little Catholic chapel near 
Manchester Square, and return thanks 
to heaven for Angelica’s success —for 
her patrons those lords, this valuable 


count their friend —for her talents, for 
his own repose and happiness. He used 
to come back rather cross, and scold 
little Rosa, or the man-servant, or Angel 
if she came to meet him, or Antonio if 
he began to sermonize. 

Antonio bore the old man’s vexatious 
moods with admirable temper. He was 
charming to any one young and helpless, 
or to old and dependent people. To suc- 
cessful peop!e, however, to his equals 
and superiors, Antonio was, it must be 
confessed, perfectly odious at times, 


CHAPTER XX. 


THOSE WHO ARE ABLE TO RULE IN THE 
CITY. 


De Horn was a mystery to other 
people besides Antonio. He was never 
entirely at his ease. He would stand, or 
sit, or talk, apparently without effort, but 
nothing seemed spontaneous. He never 
appeared quite to belong to the society 
in which he was, or even to care to do so, 
He used to have strange fits of abstrac- 
tion, during which he seemed to lose the 
thread of what was going on. One day, 
instead of walking up-stairs into Angel- 
ica’s studio, he wandered down into the 
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kitchens below, to the utter amazement 
of the man and the cook. On another 
occasion he clambered up to the hanging- 
board of his own coach. He was very 
kind but capricious to his servants and 
dependants. Many tales were told of 
his valour and military skill. He had 
commanded a regiment in the French 
army. People said he was now engaged 
upon some secret diplomatic mission. 
He had come from Venice by way of 
Vienna and Paris, and was now estab- 
lished in rooms in St. James’s. He did 
not entertain, but his splendid equipage 
and liveries gave him notoriety, and his 
good looks and elaborate courtesy made 
him popular, especially with women; 
men werea little shy of him. He had 
fought a duel or two; he played cards as 
everybody else did, but he never drank 
any wine. His riding was unrivalled, and 
it was really a fine sight to see him 
mounted on one of Lord W.’s spirited 
chargers, and galloping round and round 
the stable-yard. His dancing was also 
said-to be unequalled. He had already 
engaged Miss Angel for a couple of sets 
at Lady W.’s great ball, to which every 
one was looking forward. 

De Horn was a tall and distinguished- 
looking man, with a thoughtful counte- 
nance. His keen eyes seemed to read 
the unspoken minds of those with whom 
he came in contact. It was true that he 
knew something of the world; he could 
read men and women to a certain point, 
measure their shortcomings and their 
vanities with a curious quickness of ap- 
prehension, but that was all. There isa 
far wider science of human nature, of 
which scarcely the first lessons had 
reached him. To understand people’s 
good and generous qualities, to know 
their best and highest nature, we must be 
in some measure tuned to meet them. 

Nobody knew very much about De 
Horn, although everybody was talking 
about him. Angelica used to meet him 
constantly. She was always glad to see 
him in the room when she entered. Dr. 
Burney was still giving his musical par- 
ties that autumn. Angelica used to go 
there, and De Horn rarely missed ‘one, 
although he seemed not to care for lit- 
erary —T as a rule, and used to look 
with an odd expression at the tea-table 
and the six-weeks-old dish of baked 
pears which the company systematically 
rejected. The pears might be indifferent, 
but the company was of the best, and 
Dr. Burney, with his sword and court- 





‘dress, would come in from the Duke of 
Cumberland’s, bringing a flavour of high- 
est social refinement. 

De Horn sometimes spoke of life in 
Sweden, of his home at Hafvudsta, with 
a certain well-bred reserve. Angelica 
was much interested by the few words he 
let drop one day concerning his picture- 
galleries. 

** Had he pictures ? What pictures? ”’ 
asked Angelica. 

“I trust before long that I may be able 
to answer your question by pointing to 
some now in your own studio, madam,” 
he said, with the slow foreign accent. 
“What charm can those of the old men 
have for us compared to that which your 
work must ever exercise ?” 

This was the style of conversation that 
Angelica did not object to, though com- 
mon sense made her reply: “I can im- 
agine that a friend’s work may have its 
own interest; but the old men, as you 
call them, count,” said Miss Angel, co- 
quettishly, “have their own wonderful 
gifts, which we cannot hope to follow or 
repeat. What pictures have you? Are 
they of the Italian school ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the count, absently. 
“Your Hobbema painted a very fine por- 
trait of my father - 


Angelica looked puzzled. The count 
suddenly began to laugh, and said, “ For- 
give my distractions, madam, since you 


are the cause of them. What were we 
talking about ?” 

“We are talking about Dr. Johnson, 
count,” said one of the ladies present, 
avho did not wish Angelica to monopo- 
dize their lion. “He is expected here 
presently. Have you ever met him?” 

“ An old man—something like this,” 
said the count, taking a few steps and 
changing his face. It wasa curiously ef- 
fective piece of mimicry, and the result 
was so striking that everybody exclaimed, 
and began to entreat De Horn to per- 
form some other characters. Angelica 
was scarcely pleased when he suddenly 
‘looked at his watch and darted across 
the room in imitation of Lord W.’s pe- 
culiar manner. 

“No, no,no! Lord W. is the kind- 
est man, the best of creatures,” she 
cried. “I cannot bear to see him imi- 
tated.” 

“And yet you yourself have painted 
his portrait,” said De Horn, reproach- 
fully, immediately returning to her side. 
His looks seemed to say, “I only did it 
‘to please you. I hate the whole thing.” 
In vain they all begged for further speci- 
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mens of his power. He took leave.at the 
first pause in the conversation. Miss 
Reynolds came and sat down in the place 
he had left vacant. “ What an actor that 
man is!” the little lady said; “I won- 
der whether good judges would agree 
with me. And yet, oddly enough, it 
seemed to me for the first time that he 
was zof acting to-night when he per- 
formed those characters. Where is your 
father? why have you not brought him?” 

“ My father is at home,” said Miss An- 
gel; “he would not come out.” 

Happy as he was, and proud of An- 
gelica and her brilliant success, and de- 
lighted as he might be by the accounts of 
her popularity, old Kauffmann felt very 
forlorn sometimes in the strange London- 
world into which he had penetrated, and 
even as if Angelica was no longer the 
same little Angel he had been accus- 
tomed to. At first he tried to conceal 
this feeling: for a week after his arrival, 
and on the following Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, he concealed it; on Fri- 
day his depression became too evident for 
Angel not to guess with her quick wits 
that something was amiss. The old man 
spent much of his time in her studio, re- 
ceived her guests with the old well- 
known formula, but, alas, here even his 
trump-cards, the cardinal and the bishop 
of Como, seemed to have lost their po- 
tency. 

Angelica used to find it difficult to im- 
press English customs upon old John Jo- 
seph, whose familiarity and obsequious- 
ness were sometimes a little trying to her 
friends. She was not one of those who 
dwell upon the faults of the people they 
love, but it was impossible to be blind to 
the small social difficulties that arose 
from time to time. 

People stared at the old fellow, as 
Lord Henry had done, some ignored him, 
some turned away; certainly Lady W. 
was barely civil to him when she came, 
and if they had not had that one quarrel 
already, Angelica would have spoken to 
her on the subject. But, as it was, she 
dared risk no more scenes, for she did 
not feel in herself the strength to with- 
stand unkind words and feelings from the 
person to whom she owed so much. 
Miss Reynolds, who had persisted in her 
visits, was the one person willing to 
listen while old Kauffmann recounted the 
present and past glories of Angelica’s 
career. Alas! none were to compare to 
these present honours, and yet were they 
happier now than in the old wandering 
days when they knew not from hour ‘to 
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hour what would befall them? But peo- 
ple strive for something apart from hap- 
piness, and must not complain if success 
does not always bring those consolations 
which belong to less prosperous times. 

Old Kauffmann felt the want of definite 
occupation, which is almost a necessary 
_in life, when sunshine (that best of occu- 
pations) fails. He visited the sights most 
diligently. Little Rosa of the dark eyes 
was his companion in his walks; with 
her he went to see Zucchi in his lodging 
in Soho. There were some sights as well 
unseen. One day they met two carts 
with seven men going to be hanged at 
Tyburn. 

The Swede’s criticisms were very con- 
soling to both the artists, shivering from 
Antonio’s last sermon. Antonio knew 
what he was talking about. De Horn had 
natural cleverness, but no real feeling 
whatever for art. He praised Angelica 
‘because it suited him to do so, and when 
he stood absorbed before her easel and 
exclaimed, “Good heavens, what ge- 
nius!” he scarcely looked at the picture, 
but at the blushing painter. 

“ There is a man of worth,” old John 
Joseph would cry, rubbing his hands. 
“My Angel, has he given you an order? 
Have you asked him the full price? Re- 


member to ask a good price from those 
who can pay, to whom gold is nothing.” 
“T cannot agree with you there,” An- 


tonio would say. “ Apicture is worth its 
own value. I cannot endure that your 
daughter should sell her dignity with her 
work, and change her price according to 
the bidder.” 

Old John Joseph was getting very im- 
patient of Antonio’s expostulations. 

“Ché, ché, ché/” he said, angrily; 
“keep thy hand in thy empty pocket if it 
pleases thee, Antonio. Thou comest 
with thy croak, croak, like a bird of ill 
omen. Go, my Angel; trouble not thy- 
self. She looks quite pale and worn, 
and it is all thy doing, Antonio; thou 
art robbing her of her beauty and fresh- 
ness.” 

And, sure enough, Angel suddenly be- 
gan to cry. 

“ Yes,” she said ; “ you wound me, you 
pain me; you say we are bad people, 
that my work is worthless, that I make 
money by false pretence, by defrauding 
other people — you, Antonio, to whom 
we have always tried to show kindness 
and affection. Why do you doit? Why 
do you mistrust old friends, and give us 
nothing but pain by your coming ?” 

Her irritation was caused, had Antonio 
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but known it, by very different things, 
but, as people do, she vented it upon 
Antonio, patient and silent enough now, 
and cut to the heart by her fierce attack. 
If he had but known it, never did she feel 
more trust in him, never more. secret 
longing for his help and wish for his ap- 
proval, than as she stood there angry, 
reproachful, with angry looks and white 
quivering lips. De Horn’s attentions 
had brought back the impression of Mr. 
Reynolds’s cruel behaviour. She was to 
meet him that evening at Lady W.’s ball. 
De Horn was also to be there. Her 
heart was heavy with irritated foreboding. 
She childishly poured the suppressed ir- 
ritation of the moment upon poor Af- 
tonio. The thunder had been gathering ; 
the storm now broke. 

“Is this the way you venture to speak 
to me?” cried Antonio, also in the 
wrong, also angry. ‘You two, who owe 
me a thousand benefits! Not of money, 
perhaps —that has not been mine to 
give — but is care nothing? Are anx- 
ious thought and fatigue and weariness 
in your service nothing? And now you, 
John Joseph, reproach me with my 
empty pocket, and forget all. You, An- 
gelica, say that all my long fidelity and 
truth-speaking have given you nothing 
but pain. You shall be spared that pain 
in future. I leave you to your own in- 
fatuated vanity, to your worldly asso- 
ciates. Do you think 1 am blind? Do 
you think I do not see what is passing 
before my eyes, the baits thrown out to 
riches, to rank, to all unworthy objects ? 
I don’t know how much I have loved 
you, Angelica. Henceforth I leave you, 
and shall turn my thoughts away from 
your life and your interests. If you are 
sorry some day, that old fox John Jo- 
seph can come and tell me so.” 

And exit Antonio, banging the door. 

“Oh, father!” cried Angel, falling 
back into a chair, and covering her eyes. 

“Tch, tch!” said old John Joseph ; 
“itis nothing, nothing, I tell you. He 
is insupportable with his patronage. He 
will come back soon enough, on all fours, 
to ask our pardon. Insolent calumni- 
ator! Old fox!—did you hear, Angel, 
what he called me?” 

This happened on the very afternoon 
of the day when Lady W.’s great ball 
was to be given. Angel, who had been 
looking forward to it with childish eager- 
ness, now suddenly seemed to turn indif- 
ferent —to hate the very notion of dan- 
cing with a heavy heart; when the mo- 
ment came she reluctantly followed little 
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Rosa, who had run in to remind her that 
it was time to get ready. The scene 
with Zucchi had troubled Angelica great- 
ly. She felt that he had been in earnest, 
and that he was really gone, whatever her 
father may say. 

“Cousin Angel, are you not longing to 
look at your dress?” said little Rosa. 
“Grandpapa and I have put it out upon 
the bed for you for a surprise. Come, 
come ;” and she took one of the listless 
hands and tried to drag her up from her 
seat. 

It was even a greater event to little 
Rosa that Angelica should go to this 
great ball than to Angelica herself. 
“Will there be anybody so grand as 

ou?” said the little thing, looking de- 
ightedly at the dress that was spread 
out upon the bed. 

Angelica’s bedroom was a great dark 
room, with ared paper and one or two 
dark old-fashioned pieces of furniture 
which had been left by the last inhab- 
itant, a melancholy old bachelor who 
had died there. One door opened into 


the studio, through which little Rosa 
now came again, carefully carrying the 
tall lamp which the woman-servant had 
just brought up. Upon the bed lay the 
eautiful white brocade ready to put on, 


with white satin shoes pointing their toes, 
and the fan already prepared to flaunt. 
Angelica had painted it herself with her 
favourite theme from Poussin, of shep- 
herds and pipes and mausoleums. How 
Miss Angel had enjoyed making her 
preparations, and now —— 

“ You are not looking,” said the little 
girl, To please her the young painter 
bent over the dress. A tear fell on the 
sleeve of the silver brocade, making a 
little stain. 

“Oh, cousin!” said little Rosa, hor- 
ror-stricken. 

“ A brocade trimmed with pearls and 
tears, child—that is a new fashion,” 
said Angelica, smiling sadly, and then 
she sat down listlessly by the side of the 
bed. She was a little stunned somehow, 
and scarcely could have told you what 
had happened or why her tears were fall- 
ing. After a few minutes she roused 
herself and began to get ready with the 
help of her kind little tirewoman. She 
felt so strangely ; it seemed to her as if 
she had received a dull blow, and the ef- 
fects were still upon her. Listless, 
ashamed, provoked, indignant, she had 
never looked less handsome than to- 
night. She talked on to little tip-toe 
Rosa; she patiently turned and twirled 
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before old John Joseph’s admiring eyes; 
he held the Roman lamp on high to see 
her more plainly. Her dress of white 
brocade was a present from Lord Essex, 
who had brought the stuff with such evi- 
dent pleasure and kindness that Angel- 
ica had not known how to refuse the gift, 
and she had had it made up for the great 
occasion. 

It would have been more becoming to 
her than the celebrated rosebud-dress, 
had she been in equal spirits ; white is 
the natural colour for all young women, 
that in which they look their best, but 
Angelica’s best to-night was a sad and 
absent best.... 

Lady Diana had good-naturedly sent 
her own carriage and man-servant to 
fetch her friend and the brocade. 

“ Heaven bless thee, my child!” said 
John Joseph, with great solemnity, when 
the carriage was announced. “Be good 
and happy, and continue to recompense 
your old father for all his long sacrifices. 
They seem to him as nothing when you 
are honoured and esteemed according to 
your merit.” And then she drove off in 
the dark, and a page was turned over for- 
ever in her life. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FASHIONS AND TRICKS OF SPEECH, 


THIs is an age of education —a very 
paradise of educators, such as surely the 
world never saw before. Education is 
the prevailing, all-absorbing topic, the 
universal panacea. Society from highest 
to lowest is stirred by it and permeated 
with it; politicians make a cry of it; 
commissioners grow great men upon it; 
inspectors report upon it ; school boards 
quarrel over it; denominations make it 
their battle-fields; professors prose; 
women declaim on it; newspapers write 
leaders, and the public reads them. The 
press in abandoning its columns to the 
exponents of different views, assumes an 
interest so absolutely universal, that the 
reader who hastily averts his eyes is vis- 
ited with a sense of disgrace in dropping 
off and flagging out of the noble enthu- 
siasm. Nor can indolence escape the 
prevailing theme by mere change of col- 
umn. Unlikely corners are full of it. In 
the police-reports it lights, as it were, on 
a fellow-delinquent— another struggler 
against the mighty current —in the wid- 
owed charwoman haled before the magis- 
trates for keeping her little boy from 
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school to nurse the baby while she crim- 
inally absents herself to procure her 
children’s merely physical necessities. 
But the temper induced by weariness, 
or any other quarrel with a subject, is 
necessarily peevish and captious. The 
charwoman, no doubt, has some certain 
things to say on her side of the question ; 
and the reader looks about for reasons 
and becomes self-justificative. Perhaps 
circumstances, as little as inclination, 
throw him in the way of occasions ar- 
ranged for the display of newly-acquired 
knowledge ; or examinations and other 
contrivances for testing progress and 
showing results do not impress him as 
conclusive testimonies of success. The 
ultimate end of all education, he argues, 
is something very different from mere 
acquirement: it should be a universal 
influence, and pervade the whole being. 
We should know an educated person by 
a sort of fragrance of cultivation. A 
society of thoroughly educated persons 
should stand in high relief against the 
more slovenly or circumscribed training 
of a past day — the object of so much 
ridicule and vituperation. The grand 


educational effort has been going on long 
enough to tell upon those subjected to it. 
The youth of our social circles should 


shine out in happy contrast with the 
oung men and women of the more care- 
ess generation gone by. We should see 
a conspicuous not-to-be-disputed im- 
provement in the subjects that occupy 
their thoughts; and, above all, in their 
powers of expression. The boasted im- 
provement in education should tell upon 
their. diction. It should endow the 
scholar with words to the purpose, what- 
ever the topic, grave or gay, trifling or 
important. More especially should we 
see advance in these respects in the fe- 
male subjects of educational effort ; con- 
versation under their sweet enlighten- 
ment should have new charms. 

The subject of female education has 
brought out with special force of accla- 
mation the superiority of the present day 
over the past in the thoroughness of in- 
struction imparted. The slipshod teach- 
ing of girls in former days, its miserable 
pretence and hollowness, is an inexhaust- 
ible theme; and, indeed, there is not 
much to be said for it. Compare the 
schoolbooks of the past with any paper 
on teaching addressed to the young 
women of the present,—compare what 
they are expected to know, the subjects 
they are to be interested in, the intrica- 
cies of grammar and construction, which 
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are to be at their finger-ends, with the 
ignorance, or accidental picking up of 
knowledge, which was once the woman’s 
main chance of acquirement, and our ex- 
pectations are not unreasonably raised. 
The pupils of the new school ought to be 
more companionable than their prede- 
cessors ; they ought to talk better, more 
correctly, more elegantly; and as their 
subjects of interest become more pro- 
found, as science and art open their 
stores to them, their vocabulary should 
meet the need, at once more accurate, 
more copious, more felicitous. We put 
it to our world of readers, is it so? Do 
our young ladies talk better than their 
mothers ; do they express their meaning 
with greater nicety; nay, do they speak 
better grammar? Moreover, is this an 
aim? Are they taught to do this by the 
writers of their own sex who profess to 
portray the girlhood of ourday? Is it 
not an understood thing that three or 
four epithets are to do duty for all the 
definition the female mind has need of, 
and that solecisms which would have 
shocked the ears of an earlier generation 
pass unreproved? The present régime 
not only does not teach people to talk, it 
does not—to judge by appearances — 
even inspire the wish or prompt the at- 
tempt to clothe thought in exact wording. 
The best education can only help towards 
clear thinking ; but fit words and plenty 
of them it ought to put at its pupil’s com- 
mand. Do the boasted systems of our 
day succeed inthis? In the most care- 
fully and elaborately trained girl of eigh- 
teen we do not look for more than the 
promise ; but we reasonably expect prom- 
ise. Taste, careful not to offend, we 
might calculate on, and a sensitiveness 
easily offended. Newly freed from the 
seclusion of the schoolroom, the great 
interests that agitate the intellect of the 
world will impress her with awe as well 
as an eager curiosity held in check by 
modest grace —the natural attitude of an 
intelligent listener ; and by the difficulty 
of finding fitting words to express dawn- 
ing thought. This is no unreasonable 
ideal of youthful culture feeling its way. 
We approach the object of so many 
cares; she is not listening, but talking 
with rapidity and dash. What are the 
words that first greet our ears ? Two or 
three hackneyed epithets, which we had 
supposed mere schoolboy slang, and per- 
haps a word or a phrase which —so 
widely separate is the vernacular becom- 
ing from our written language — we hesi- 
tate to expose to the ordeal of print, 
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What promise for the future is there in 
this? How is it to develop into the con- 
versation of the gifted woman? She is 
a good girl, we have reason to believe, 
and we take it on trust that she knows a 
vast deal of history, many languages, and 
some science ; but what is the good of it 
all if she has no adjectives at command 
but nice, jolly, horrid, awful, disgusting, 
and tremendous? How can she keep 
what she has got? how can it fructify ? 
Thought dies if it has no means of ex- 
pression. It is really a grand power to 
have something to say, and to be able to 
say it, This it is to be educated; but 
the something to say fades out of being 
and consciousness, if adequate speech be 
wanting. 

What a struggle to express thought we 
detect in any one who, having abandoned 
himself to the formulas in vogue, tries to 
choose words for himself, and to say 
really what he thinks and means. The 
schoolboy who indolently takes refuge in 
slang—or what is much worse than 
slang, the current phrase of the hour— 
to save himself trouble, cuts his rhetori- 
-cal wings for good and all. Words are a 
bondage. They cannot be taken up and 
cast off at pleasure. The person who 


contents himself with unmeaning epi- 
thets or terms that merely express likes 


and dislikes without reason, is destroying 
his powers of discrimination. The girl 
who finds everything horrid or jolly is 
uneducating herself, neutralizing her life’s 
work, and putting herself intellectually 
below one with none of her “advan- 
tages,” but who uses her mind and ear 
to define her thoughts with accuracy and 
ropriety. There is something painful 
in watching the process of deterioration, 
the suppression of thought, the smother- 
ing of imagination, which are the conse- 
quences of adopting a rude and conven- 
tional phraseology —one that throws the 
labour of intepretation on the listener. 
After some experience of the verbal free- 
masonry current among our young peo- 
ple, and observing how prone the young 
ladies of our day are to borrow the jargon 
of brothers and cousins, we are some- 
times disposed to think the past century 
had something to say for itself in treating 
girls’ schools as places in which not so 
much to learn as to unlearn, to be cured 
of awkwardnesses, and to get rid of vul- 
garisms; a certain amount of self-mis- 
trust could not but be infused under the 
refining, snubbing process. 
The peculiarity of the present time we 
take to be its courage. Backed by-the 
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consciousness of a careful grounding, 
nobody is ashamed. Ignorance used to 
blush — often where it need not; but nod- 
body is ignorant now. In reaction from 
the severities of the schoolroom, license 
is cherished and defended. Even the 
double negative, once an impossible 
solecism, will be justified as a colloquial- 
ism not to be dispensed with: “He is 
not gone, I don’t think;” or that other 
prevalent vulgarism of modern speech, 
““Why have you done so-and-so? She 
told me fo” —an error charged by the 
whole press upon Watts; but one of 
which that respectable, and_ ill-used 
shade (ill-used in more respects than 
Gne), a very purist in his lifetime, was in- 
capable.* If we seem to speak now of 
the female share in the question, ail 
must allow the weight of female influence 
on the diction of society. 

But, after all, it is the young men who 
are to blame if our young women talk so 
far below their powers. Itis in the nature 
of girls to look up; and to whom should 
they look up but to their male friends, 
graced with all the prestige of a public 
school and college education, and glorious 
besides with athletic triumphs? How 
pleasantly playful do the few poor exple- 
tives in vogue sound when first heard 
from their heroes, who could, no doubt, 
talk profound sense in choice terms if 
they chose !—how easy it is to slip into 
them! Anybody can say “awful ;” and 
at first there is a sense of liberty and 
humour in the outrage to plain sense. 
But expletives are like opium; once 
take to them there is no leaving off. 
Nor are these fair imitators likely to 
speculate on the enervating feebleness 
which hides itself behind the seeming 
force of such windbags of epithets ; for 
of these we speak rather than of slang 
proper, which generally has some fun in 
it, at least on starting, and which gives 
play to humour in its application. 

What is it that has sent good talking 
out of fashion ? —for it zs out of fashion. 
We do not say that nobody talks well 
nowadays ; but we believé most of our 
readers, in looking out for examples, 


* Who wrote — 
Let dogs delight to bark arid bite, 
For God has made them so; - 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 

For ’ tis their nature Zoo ;”’ 
that is a/so; but who is perpetually quoted as write 
ing— 

* For ’tis their nature Zo.” 

Leaving us in doubt whether it is not better to die out 
of the world’s memory altogether, than live only to be 
misrepresented. ; 
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‘will find them among their elder friends. 
‘The modern system of things is against it. 
Our thinkers argue rather than converse. 
In the common talk of society we scarce- 
ly detect the wish for accurate expres- 
sion. The aim is to hit upon the prevail- 
ing substitute for it. We believe that 
Mrs Malaprop’s sensible idea of a “nice 
derangement of epitaphs” as an impor- 
tant accomplishment, however correctly 
rendered, would sound pedantic to our 
young people: and, indeed, as appropri- 
ate epithets are scarce, we do not press 
the search of them as advisable; if they 
would only learn to do without the inap- 
propriate ensnarers that lead them toa 
point and leave them floundering there. 
We believe, too, that a correct diction is 
less an object with the teacher than it 
used to be. There are so many other 
things pressing on time and attention. 
The immense point made of foreign lan- 
guages may have much to do with it, and 
still more the crowd of children’s books, 
which occupy the mind and ear of child- 
hood in its holiday moments. A young 
child will not take up big books written 
for grown-up people if it can be amused 
at an easier rate; but it is at the most 
susceptible age for catching sound and 
rhythm. It can be touched and charmed 


by a beautiful style, and be keenly alive 
to the happiness of a quaint or felicitous 
or exact epithet when driven to our 
classics for leisure reading, and never 


lose the impression. Itis thus supplied 
with models before it knows what a 
model means. In the age of “endless 
imitation” it broods on things good to 
imitate. Its ear becomes familiarized 
with sounding well-balanced sentences, 
in a very different sense from the ac- 
quaintance forced upon it in the study of 
analysis of sentences and derivation of 
words, now become a necessary part of 
education. From such tension of mind 
the child now relaxes over story after 
story diffuse with vapid dialogue, made 
natural and pungent through lavish use 
of all the colloquialisms and vulgarisms of 
schoolboy life. But there is beyond all 
this another reason. The principle of 
respect has lost ground amongst us. 
More and more, children and young 
people are allowed to express themselves 
before their elders and betters without 
choice of terms. To be often in a posi- 
tion to mind our #’s and g’s is an excel- 
lent training in style; and amplifies and 
enlarges the vocabulary by the necessity 
of avoiding the familiar and first come at, 
and sending in search of the exact, the 
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‘courteous, the dignified, the deferential. 
All these varieties and gradations of ex- 
pression are acquired as a matter of 
course where discipline is enforced, 
and a check instantly put on rude 
liberty of utterance; but let father. 
mother, or teacher not only smile over 
the newest-learnt slang— which, if hu- 
morously applied, is some exercise of 
wit and judgment — but encourage its 
repetition when it ceases to be either — 
let them acquiesce in the habit of using 
a formula instead of taking the trouble 
of an exact definition, and submit to be 
talked to on a level of slipshod imperti- 
nent equality—and they are ruining 
their child’s chances as a good talker, 
An easy mediocrity of speech will be his 
at best, the same to everybody and for all 
occasions —no felicities, no variety of 
key. His wit will be without refinement, 
his gravity will want weight, no tones will 
wake a response in his hearer ; and prob- 
ably at critical moments there will be a 
relapse into the old jargon as the only 
form at hand. We believe that respect 
— respect for persons and things —and 
self-respect, will be found an element inf 
the character of all persons of cloquent 
speech. The free-and-easy and irrever- 
ent in youth fall inevitably into tricks, 
redundancies, repetitions, and all forms 
of flat mannerisms, as time gets on. 
Once have your diction well in hand and 
the habit of selection continues through 
life, the memory enriching its stores, and 
practice adding facility in the use of 
them. Nor ought we to omit, in speak- 
ing of respect as an intellectual trainer, 
to point out the importance in this rela- 
tion of respectful attention. The habit 
of listening is not now inculcated as a 
duty with the same sternness as in old- 
fashioned days. Listening to elders and 
betters is not the golden opportunity it 
once was regarded. Interruption is 
easier now, and consequently listening 
more an exercise of mere patience, than 
in the days when to interrupt a speaker 
of weight or note on any account was 
simply impossible. 

Respect, as a moral influence and mo- 
tive, prevents this education of the 
powers taking a conscious form. Noth- 
ing would be worse than deliberate pains 
in the young to talk fine, or, indeed, to 
give much thought to it for talking’s 
sake. It would not only be mischievous to 
the character, but also defeat its object, 
pursued with purposes of display. Of 
course neither moral motives nor care 
can make a good talker, who is born as 
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well as made; but together they will se- 
cure a modest success, propriety of dic- 
tion as a certainty, and some characteris- 
tic grace. The words shall not only be 
well chosen, but flavoured with the 
speaker’s idiosyncrasies. For the habit 
of choosing his words keeps a man well 
together. Those who talk in the popular 
phraseology are specimens of a period; 
we do not think of them as individuals. 
Acting in a body they are destructives, 
precipitating inevitable change. 

After all, fashion is as omnipotent a 
power in the clothing of our thoughts as 
of our bodies: change in each is equally 
inevitable ; nobody can escape the fash- 
ion of his day or defy it with impunity. 
Why do good words go out of use when 
there are no better, if as good, to supply 
their places? How is it that writers let 
slip the words that suited their prede- 
cessors, and which, it would seem, must 
necessarily present themselves first to 
their use? Do men’s ears get tired of 
a sound, and consciously crave for a 
change, or is the whole an unconscious 
process? As thought varies, must its 
livery vary? will not the adjectives of 
one period do justice to the estimates of 
another? Is itin a sort of interregnum 
that our youth accept a few arbitrary 
There is nothing that people do 


signs ? 
not get tired of in time, and incline to 
discard for something fresh; or if its 
matter is too important or too venerable 
to be thrown over, that does not grow 


old and unfamiliar. Nothing is station- 
ary. The very words we use are moving 
out of the habit of men’s tongues, though 
it may be with the pace of a glacier. 
Our great grandchildren will detect 
something quaint and unfamiliar in our 
simplest utterances, for which we can 
imagine no substitute. A trivial word 
will have gone out of use, or have been 
voted vulgar, ot be formal and pedantic, 
or society will have adopted another 
idiom. Itis the part of genius to keep 
things stationary, and certain forms well 
in use, so that the ear shall never lose 
the sound of them; but genius tires ia 
its turn, and sometimes sets the example 
of rejection. Thus Goldsmith derides 
the epithets “copious and ingenious” 
lavished in his day among the mob of 
authors; the one has ceased to convey 
flattery, the other is out of fashion: so 
Dr. Newman using the word “remark- 
able” says “it, along with ‘earnest’ and 
‘thoughtful, las been so hacked of 
late,” that he cannot apply them without 
an apology. Itisin the power, no doubt, 
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of affectation or vulgarity irredeemably to 
degradea word. This is, we suppose, the 
reason why “sweetheart” has gone out 
of polite use, though we have no form of 
tenderness to supply its place, and are 
positively embarrassed for the want of it; 
and let us venture to adduce another in- 
stance —a word which De Quincey con- 
siders too shocking to write, and which he 
can only indicate by its Latin synonym, 
The reader will find it embedded in the 
following passage from Addison, who, as 
the * Spectator,” joins a party of coffee- 
house politicians in angry discussion over 
the “Curious Libel” in his last number. 
“In his next sentence,” cries one, “he 
gives a plain innuendo that our posterity 
will be in a sweet p—ckle. What does 
the fool mean by his pickle? why does 
he not write it at length if he means hon- 
estly?” “I have read over the whole 
sentence,” says I, “but I look upon the 
parenthesis in the belly of it to be the 
most dangerous part, and as full of insin- 
uations as it can hold.’ We own we 
have written the word without repug- 
nance; we have no desire to replace it 
by “stomach,” though De Quincey does 
propose it as the universal substitute. 
Moreover, we have known the claims of 
hunger so forcibly expressed through its 
agency, that we doubt the right of culti- 
vated humanity to recoil from it. There 
are times when it must occur to the inner 
ear as the only word adequate to the oc- 
casion. Ina mother’s distress we have 
heard it more pathetic than the most elo- 
quent periphrasis. However, the word 
has never been in polite social use, and 
certainly we do not desire it to be taken 
up now. We only wish it to hold its 
place unashamed where our best authors 
have seen fit to put it. Our language 
would be poorer for its extinction. But 
there are words against which no re- 
proach can be brought, which seem to us 
part of the very substance of our lan- 
guage, without which it would cease to 
be English, which are gradually slipping 
out of our written tongue. Have our 
readers observed how “ eommence’’ is 
elbowing “begin” out of print? We 
may look through whole columns of a 
newspaper without finding it. The 
weather never begins to mend, but com- 
mences to improve. By the time our 
revisionists have got to the book of 
Numbers they may be expected t~ reject 
the present form of Moses’ awful an- 
nouncement as an archaism, and for 
“The plague is begun” we shall then 
read “The plague has commenced,” 
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Dryden, if he had lived now, would have 
had to write, “The lady in the spotted 
muff commenced,” as most harmonious 
to modern ears. Such vital changes, we 
believe, generally come from below: as 
the murderer, in his confession, says his 
victim “ commenced crying when I shook 
hands to part with her,” instead of “be- 
gan to cry.” Cultivated ears cling to 
simplicity, but the many carry the day ; 
and with the many “commence” is gen- 
teeler than “begin,” and conveys more 
the idea of the speaker having been 
brought up at an academy; till at last it 
is the word that occurs first to ears in 
which the familiar echoes should still 
linger ; and “begin” is nowhere. As a 


curious instance of this, take the follow- 
ing passage from a writer quoted in the 
Times upon the rising of the Nile: — 


Now, though the commencement of the rise 
of the Nile is anxiously looked forward to by 
the Egyptians, as begetting hope of good 
crops and abundance, yet it is not by any 
means a criterion of a good Nile, which alone 
can realize that hope. Thus the Nile of last 
year commenced to rise so early as the 17th of 
June, and rose fairly well for about twenty 
days, and then stopped for fifteen days, and 
ultimately finished off at a rise of 19 3-4 feet 
only on the 11th of September, and made a 
bad Nile. Again, the Nile is subject to make 
false starts; the Nile of 1869 made five such 
false starts, and that of 1872, three, both com- 
mencing their serious rise on the Ist of July 
respectively. To show the uncertain and 
capricious nature of the Nile at the commence- 
ment of the rise, that of 1868 commenced on 
the rst of July; 1869, on the roth of June, 
&c. &e. 

“ Commence,” we know, is an old word, 
and a good word, indispensable in its 
place; but “begin” for most common 
purposes is a better, and has aright to 
the first turn, to be uppermost in the 
writer’s mind, though he may see reason 
to take the other for variety’s or for the 
sound’s sake. In the same way e/ect for 
“choose” is coming into more general 
use than its awkwardness (to our ears) 
should have made possible. People elect 
what line of conduct they shall follow, 
what road they shall go, what dress they 
shall put on. Balance, long familiar to 
American ears, is becoming so to ours. 
In an account of a ship on fire we read 
those saved remained the “ balance” of 
the night watching the burning wreck. 
People of a certain school now séate 
rather than say what is in their minds. 
And the adverb over for above has stolen 
into the diction of cultivated writers — 
over a hundred pounds, over a thousand 
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men. There is really nothing to be said 
against it: the one is as correct as the 
other. It is a matter of taste ; but on our 
ears over jars, and painfully diverts the 
attention from its use to its sound. Ovz#- 
come is another novel introduction, we 
suppose called for, it has slipped into 
such general use. But surely no con- 
venience should reconcile our ears to that 
dreadful novelty, that cockney-gossiping 
invention, ‘“disagreeables,” which is 
stealing into print where we should not 
have expected to find it. 

These exits and entrances of words 
must be constantly goingon. Those who 
have lived through a generation or two 
must have noted how many have been 
introduced, or have changed their ground 
in their own time. Allusions to their in, 
troductions and changes meet us con- 
stantly in our reading. Thus banter, 
mob, bully, bubble, sham, shuffling, and 
palming were new words in the ‘ Tat- 
ler’s” day, who writes, “I have done my 
utmost for some years past to stop the 
progress of Mobb and Banter, but have 
been fairly borne down by numbers, and 
betrayed by those who promised to assist 
me.” Reconnoitre, and other French 
terms of war, are ridiculed as innovations 
in the “ Spectator.” Sate was a new word 
in Swift’s day. “ Zo skate, if you knew 
what that means,” he writes to Stella, 
“There is anew word coined within a 
few months,” says Fuller, “called fanat- 
ics.” Locke was accused of affectation in 
using zdea instead of notion. “ We have 
been obliged,” says the World, “to 
adopt the word olice from the French.” 
Where we read in another number, “I 
assisted at the birth of that most signifi- 
cant word flirtation, which dropped from 
the most beautiful mouth in the world, 
and which has since received the sanc- 
tion of our most accurate Laureate in one 
of his comedies.” Jgnore was once sa- 
cred to grand juries. “In the interest 
of” has been quoted in our time as a 
slang phrase just coming into meaning. 
Bore has wormed itself into polite use 
within the memory of man. Wrinkle is 
quietly growing into use in its secondary , 
slang sense. A/uff we have read from 
the pen of a grave lady, writing on a grave 
subject, to express her serious scorn. 
Most of these words are received as ne- 
cessities into the language. Some, like 
“humbug,” are still struggling into re- 
spectability. In the middle of the last. 
century it was denounced as*‘the un- 
couth dialect of the Huns, the jabber of 
Hottentots.” Another writer puts it into 
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the mouth of a party of giggling girls, who 
pronounce some one — whom he suspects 
to be himself —an odious, horrible, de- 
testable, shocking HumbBuG. “ This last 
new-coined expression,” he observes, 
“sounds absurd and disagreeable when- 
ever it is pronounced; but from the 
mouth of a lady it is shocking, detestable, 
horrible, and odious.” Yet so pointedly 
does it hit a blot in humanity, so neces- 
sary has it become to the vituperative 
element in our nature, that neither man- 
kind nor womankind can do without it. 
The fastidious De Quincey is eloquent in 
its praise: “ Yet neither is it any safe- 
ground of absolute excommunication 
from the sanctities of literature, that a 
phrase is entirely the growth of the street. 
The word humbug, for instance, rests 
upon a rich and comprehensive basis; it 
cannot be rendered adequately either by 
German or by Greek, the two richest of 
human languages; and without this ex- 
pressive word we should all be disarmed 
for one great case, continually recurrent, 
of social enormity. A vast mass of vil- 
lainy that cannot otherwise be reached 
by legal penalties, or brought within the 
rhetoric of scorn, would go at large with 
absolute impunity were it not through 
the Rhadamanthean aid of this virtuous 
and inexorable word.” 

And as words come in, so for no ob- 
vious reason they go out. Why has that 
——- word “parts” become obso- 
ete — 


The rest were rebels, but to show their parts ? 


Why is “merry” quaint, and scarcely to 
be used in its best genial sense of friends 
in cheerful converse? And “gust” for 
“taste” — why did it not hold its ground ? 
And again “distaste,” one of the words 
that has gone down. Barrow writes, “ It 
is our duty to be continually looking in- 
ward upon ourselves, observing what it 
is that we love and readily embrace, what 
we distaste and presently reject.” The 
latest use we know of it is by the York- 
shire Local Preacher, ‘There are three 
things that I distaist — Pride, Flatter- 
osity, and Hypocriss.” Why does 
“coarse” sound uncouth in the refined 
Addison’s lines ?— 


We envy not the warmer clime that lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 

Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repine, 

Though o’er our heads the frozen Pleiads 
shine. 


Why, on the other hand, do epithets and 
illustrations that to Dr. Johnson’s ear 
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debase a noble passage, accommodate 
themselves so easily to our modern 
taste? —“ The dunnest smoke of hell,” 
“The keen knife,” “ The blanket of the 
dark,” expressions which alternately wake 
his contempt, change his terror into aver- 
sion, and excite his risibility. Some 
words, indeed, are so obviously made for 
a state or temper of the national mind, 
that when the temper changes the word 
must go out of fashion or fall into con- 
tempt. Such is “genteel” — 


So mild, so good, so gracious, so genteel. 


There was a time, we must conclude, 
when no bathos was felt in pairing the 
constituents of happiness thus : — 


For that which makes our life delightful prove 
Is a gentecl sufficiency and love. 


As a maxim it stands the test of time, 
and, indeed, was never more universally 
accepted; nor could the truth be more 
tersely and exactly put: but our ear ex- 
pects to be humoured by more preten- 
tious epithets— vague as regards the 
question of income, but going deeper 
into the nature of things: “ genteel” is 
superficial. For something the same rea- 
son the fashion of language towards 
scenery — especially Alpine scenery — 
has entirely changed. Once it was sur- 
veyed with the eye simply of the trav- 
eller, to whom it might well seem 
“rugged,” “horrid,” inhospitable ;” 
now, when difficulties of transit are over- 
come, or hailed for the difficulties’ sake, 
description expatiates in the whole gamut 
of rapture from tender and lovely to sub- 
lime. In every point we aim more at the 
emotional; at reaching the heart of . 
things. Our authoresses find great and © 
strange wonderful mediums for awaken- 
ing these emotions. In our ordinary con- 
versation, we admit words now which — 
were once thought above the tone of com- , 
mon talk; and we may any day hear, in 
a party collected for purposes of mere 
relaxation, words which De Quincey 
would forbid for such occasions as inap- 
propriate and so far indecorous, “ Equally 
with dosom,” he says, “ are proscribed the 
words affliction, guilt, penitence, remorse, 
from the ordinary current of conversa- 
tion amongst mere acquaintances, be- 
cause they touch chords too impassioned 
and profound for harmonizing with the 
key in which the mere social civilities of 
life are exchanged.” Strength is the 
general aim — we do not say effect —in — 
the talk of the present day. Our slang 
and current epithets all show this, The 
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youth of every period has had, no doubt, 
a list of epithets as short and as unmean- 
ing, for passing judgments on persons 
and things, but not necessarily inspired 
by the same intention. It strikes us that 
now whatever inclination there exists 
towards variety lies on the side of vitu- 
peration. Loathing is more eloquent than 
liking. It was not always so. ‘ Heaven- 
ly,” “ pretty,” “fine,” “sweet,” were once 
as lavishly misapplied as the terrors of 
our present custom.* Formerly, when a 
speaker wanted to convey his meaning by 


mere brute strength, a familiar objurga- | 


tion too readily presented itself ; leaving 
fancy some range when he set himself to 
seek secular terms of disparagement. 
Happily swearing is out of fashion (as 
far as we are here concerned); but it is 
impossible not to feel how certain words 
—a certain word—come into general 
use, which once would have been inad- 
missible, supplies a need, fills an irksome 
void left by its -profane predecessor. 
“ Beastly,” which we hesitate to write, is 
not wrong; but itis rude, and imparts to 
the speaker some of the blind satisfac- 
tion of an oath — without the sin. 
Adjectives, which are the accessories 
and decorations of thought, necessarily 
show changes of fashion beyond other 
parts of speech, and are apt to be worn 
until they are worn out. In fact,’ very 
few people can apply epithets, though 
they rush into the endeavour. But litera- 
ture is full of examples of words which 
have done their work, such as “ pleas- 
ing,” in the use of it we find in the poets 
of the last century, Addison, Prior, Cow- 
per. ‘ Tumultuary,” we find in Barrow 
(a great inventor of adjectives), lost now, 
but telling well in a contemporary’s an- 


* But always under protest, so long as writers for the 
young recognized a duty towards the spoken language 
of their day —a point of conscience which has gone out 
of fashion. We find very delicate criticism on this 
head in Miss Austen; and the following little dialogue 
from Miss Edgeworth’s ‘* Waste not, Want not,’’ bears 
on the point: — 

“*But I don’t understand, Cousin Hal,’ said little 
Patty, ‘why you call this bow a famous bow. You say 
Jamous very often; and I don’t exactly know what it 
means— 2 famous uniform, famous doings: what does 
Jamous mean?’ 

“*Oh, why, famous means — now, don’t you know 
what it means?—it means — itis a word that people 
say—it is the fashion to say it— it means—it means 
Jamous? _ 

“ Patty laughed and said, ‘This does not explain it 

m 


“*No,’ said Hal, ‘nor can it be explained; if you 
don’t understand it, that’s not my fault ; everybody but 
little children, I suppose, understand it: bvt there’s no 
explaining ¢hose sort of words, if you don’t fake them 


atouce. There’s to be famous doings upon the Downs, 
the ist of September; that is, grand, fine. In short, 
what does it signify talking any longer, Patty, about 
the matter??? 
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gry critique on Anthony A. Wood, whose 
work is a “tumultuary ” mixture of stuff 
and tattle! “Lewd” is an impossible 
word now, which did good service once. 
Thus Bishop Hall, describing a scene of 
sacrilege — “ A lewd wretch heading the 
procession in his cope trailing in the 
dirt.” “ Plain,” for unlearned good sense 
— “a plain man” —is gone out. Every 
memory will furnish instances of lost 
or quaintly-applied words. Thus in this 
mixture of stuff and tattle, we find 
“Erasmus, that polite person,” and a 
magnate of the Heralds’ College, desig- 
nated “the late industrious Garter.” 
“Odd ” was once acomprehensive defini- 
tion in a conventional sense; asa fine 
lady told her porter to deny her to all 
‘“‘ odd people,” meaning persons of grave 
respectability. In many cases there isa 
poverty or an eccentricity which throws 
them out of vogue. But an out-of-date 
air belongs equally to many admirably- 
adapted epithets. Thus in Dryden’s “ Pro- 
logue” — 

They have a civil way in Italy 

By smelling a perfume to make you die — 

A trick would make you lay your snuff-box by. 


Bacon would not, in writing his maxim 
on studies in our day, have hit upon 
either crafty or simple as first thoughts ; 
that is, other words would sooner suggest 
themselves toa modern author, — “Crafty 
men contemn studies; simple men ad- 
mire them; wise men use them.” Notn- 
ing changes fashion more surely than 
terms of respect, more especially such as 
imply a moral estimate rather than one 
intellectual or social, and therefore pat- 
ronage and superiority in the bestower. - 
As Fagin the play, addressing Honest 
Thomas, adds, * You know, sir, we say 
honest to our inferiors,” so persons now 
call the people they don’t visit respectable, 
“ He is called ‘a good man,’” says Ful- 
ler, “who is not dignified with gentility.” 
Worthy within this century was a more 
acceptable compliment than we esteem. 
it now. Jones would not care to be de- 
scribed as the “worthy Jones,” though; 
we find in old family letters the title con- 
ferred in perfect respectful good-will. 
The truth is, that as all material things 
wear out in time, so do words in any par- 
ticular use or order of setting: yet in 
contrast with the common rate of change, 
some uses attain to an immortality of 
freshness. Tastes differ so much, and. 
impressions are taken through such ar- 
bitrary conditions, that it is unsafe to. 
quote examples. It is one of the pleas-, 
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ures of reading to detect for ourselves 
some of these gems — adjectives forced 
into the service by masters of language — 
choice epithets, exactly fitting adjectives, 
agreeable surprises which succeed by 
some unexpected felicity and are not 
transferable. Such is Shakespeare’s 
stamping actor, who 


Doth think it wit to hear the wooden dialogue 

*Twixt his stretched footing and the scaffold- 
age. 

And such is the line of “ insufferable” 

brightness in Gray’s description of sun- 

rise, and Dryden’s city — 


With silver paved, and all divine with gold. 


And his hare looking back on her pur- 
suers with deseeching eyes, and the 
“ fairy way” of writing he attributes to 
Shakespeare. Such is Dr. Johnson’s 
commendation cf a good converser — 
“Sir, he’s a ‘tremendous’ companion.” 
Such De Quincey’s “crashing overture,” 
as he designates the opening verse of 
the vision of Belshazzar. Such Words- 
worth’s “resplendent” hair. Such Syd- 
ney Smith’s “landed” manner. Such 
Thackeray's praise of the grand close of 
the “Dunciad,” “These ‘astonishing’ 
lines;” and his cluster of epithets, in 
Hans Andersen, as that “ ‘delightful, 
fanciful, delicate’ creature.” Such, from 


a “female pen,” “ The d/inding sweet of 


Pan’s song by the river.” Such Charles 
Lamb’s objection to lockets, gewgaws, 
and all presents that do not arrive ina 
hamper, as “indigestible trifles;” and 
the “sristful severities of a funeral to 
which the expression of his countenance 
was subdued during a marriage-service ; 
and the cheering effect of his nonsense 
later in the day, which was sovereign as a 
cure fer drooping spirits.” Such the ap- 
prenticeship of John Richard William 
Alexander Dwyer to a corn-cutter, “A 
safe employ.” Such Mrs. Delany’s —in 
her brilliant youth, describing her court- 
dress — “I made a fearing show.” 

In contrast with these are the adjec- 
tives that quarter themselves on the pro- 
vincial press, marked by the flatness of a 
too obvious fit. Some, indeed, not without 
an element of surprise in them, as where 
we have seen children’s moral stories de- 
fined as chaste narratives, or bull-baiting 
a “vulgar pursuit ;” but most of which 
find their places as it were by an act of 
their own volition; as wherever a village 
Dissenting chapel is opened, the words 
commodious and neat follow as a matter 
of course. Probably it is around money 
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that the greatest number of indefinite 
tentative epithets gather —a warm sum; 
a round sum ; a good sum. 


A decent sum had Peter Nottage made 
By joining bricks — to him a thriving trade. 


“A scratch income,” “A serious bit of 
money,” writes Mr. Trollope. And 
again, to quote Crabbe, remarkable for 
this gravity of appreciation — 


To scenes of various woe he nightly went ; 
And serious sums in healing misery spent. 


Some adjectives have slipped from the 
severest exactness of definition into an 
abyss of vagueness. Who would expect 
reading Sherlock’s warning, “ The less 
we talk of ourselves the better ; for it is 
a nice theme, and few enter upon it 
who come off clear either of folly or 
sin,” to have found #ice so soon grown 
not only into the refuge of girlish inanity, 
but that Brougham would be calling Tom 
Moore’s singing zice, to the poet’s great 
disgust ? 

Some people do without adjectives al- 
together. Two classes can do so—the 
merely matter-of-fact and the highly im- 
aginative. Sydney Smith laughed at ad- 
jectives, and his plan of striking out 
every other word in a sentence as a 
strengthener and condenser of | style 
would have made short work of them; 
but he did without them himself bya 
sort of subterfuge. We can detect the 
epithet under the disguise of an illustra- 
tion. Thus when he says of somebody, 
“that he never saw a manner with so lit- 
tle fri//,” it is an amusing, but certainly 
roundabout, way of saying that the man- 
ner was ungracious. When he said of 
Horner, “that the commandments were 
written on his face; and that no judge 
or jury would give the smallest credit to 
any evidence against him,” it is really 
going a long way about to express hon- 
esty and probity of expression, though 
the hyperbole is effective. The same of 
Swift, who was chary of his adjectives. 
It takes much longer to say “all pan- 
egyrics are mingled with ap infusion of 
poppy,” than to say they are dull; only 
the one remark would not be worth mak- 
ing—the other is a saying. Quaint 
writers are fond of the same form. ‘He 
wrote several effects of a crazed head,” 
instead of he wrote some strange books. 
And Charles Lamb’s “cold scrag-of-mut- 
ton sophisms,” of those who argue that 
enough is as good as a feast. 

How much does our estimate of eda- 
cation, intellect, and character depend 
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on the use and abuse of two parts of. 


speech —the adjective and the abverb ! 
Plain nouns and verbs serve the purposes 
of dulness and strict common sense ; 
but, with these exceptions, to all beneath 
or above these levels they are the tests. 
In the first place, no man can show him- 
self completely a fool without the lavish 
use of one or both of them. Stupidity 
can impart a sense of its quality at a less 
expense ; but it is they that give the as- 
surance of actual folly. They give the 
artist touch, and stamp the man on the 
memory: with a difference, however. 
People may convey a keen sense of im- 
becility to their hearers by the use of 
certain epithets, either through the per- 
petual application of one to every subject 
and every object—calling everything 
“ peculiar,” for example — or by a misap- 
plication of many; but nothing that an 
adjective can do—no senseless repeti- 
tion, no absurdity of application — im- 
presses us so convincingly with the 
presence of vacuity, as does the adverb 
single and unassisted. We are speaking 
of habits of speech; it need not in any 
particular instance be a permanent vacu- 
ity, only such to us at the moment; but 
there is no thought at work when abverbs 
are the instinctive resource. The re- 


spective value as a measure of capacity, 


of these two parts of speech, is shown in 
the dialogue between a male and female 
exquisite recorded lately in Punch — 
“Quite a nice ball at Mrs. Millefleur’s, 
wasn’t it?” she remarks; to which he 
replies, “Very quite. Indeed, really 
most quite.” The lady has an idea, 
though but a vague one —it required 
thought to start it; but the gentleman’s 
response reminds us too forcibly of a 
class of conversers incapable of embra- 
cing a thought in any definite form, whom 
civility drives into acquiescence; the 
more civil, the more emphatic in acquies- 
cence ; but who can pursue the subject 
in no other way, because they do not 
take it in. What depth of emptiness 
does the word “indeed” reveal to us in 
some intonations interjectionally applied 
at stated intervals! What sprightly in- 
anity expresses itself through certain in- 
flections, what calm irreceptiveness in 
others, what quenching-power in every 
case, where, that is, it is a Aadit of 
speech! For “indeed” may mean the 
liveliest interest, the most awakened curi- 
osity. But who can talk with a man who 
answers “indeed” to every communica- 
tion alike? And again, who can con- 
tend against the running accompaniment 
LIVING AGE, VOL. X. 495 
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of “yes,” passing with the utterer fora 
sign of attention, but telling either of 
incapacity or recoil from forced unwel- 
come information? Unlike “really,” 
“indeed,” “surely,” “never,” and their 
cognate forms of assent, which are tokens 
of simple indifference, “ yes” may mean 
more active boredom, a repulsion against 
what calls for some exercise of thought. 
It more imperiously bids you to have 
done. In the same category may be 
classed that comprehensive form of as- 
sent, “quite so,” which agrees with 
everything rather than think about it. 
If it belongs to the man so that he is 
known by it, how very few things, we 
may be sure, does he care for beyond his 
own little personal interests ! though we 
have known it used in stronger hands 
with most snubbing effect, as a silencer ; 
a convenient and severely effectual form 
of repression. But all these forms have 
their legitimate, if still conventional, use. 
How often are we obliged to talk where 
our interests are excusably not engaged, 
when we have reason to be thankful for 
a class of courteous symbols conveying 
this fact not too broadly! It is only 
when they are characteristics of the man 
that they argue a narrow self-occupation. 
Our needs are ‘so various that we would 
not attempt to taboo any creditable word. 

Often adverbs show an eager tempera- 
ment in a hurry to deliver itself, while 
thought halts behind : “so very,” for ex- 
ample, does duty unassisted for many a 
strong sentiment; and all weakness 
trusts to adverbs asa bolster. “ Utter- 
ly” is a word much in favour with excit- 
able ladies. “ U¢terly grand,” for in- 
stance; not considering how many epi- 
thets, as well as statements, there are 
that will not admit of intensifying. Thus, 
““We enjoyed ourselves” conveys, at 
least to our ears, a far cheerfuler impres- 
sion than the feminine form, “We 
thoroughly enjoyed ourselves;”? and 
“Thank you” is ‘really more gracious 
than the modern improvement upon 
the acknowledgment of trivial services, 
“Thank you so much.” The lady who 
advertises to her lover that she is as un- 
changed as ever, does not improve the 
quality of her constancy by thus clench- 
ing its endurance. To tell a lady she is 
looking gwite handsome, diminishes 
rather than adds grace to the compliment. 
Miss Squeers’s pretty friend was fully 
aware of the force of her reservation 
when, reproving young Nickleby for his 
deadness to that young lady’s attractions, 
she pleads— “So -beautifully dressed, 
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too! really almost handsome.” A brick- 
layer arguing against anything but a brick 
wail, modestly pronounced “sleepers ” 
rather beastly. There are words that are 
strongest when let alone, and indeed 
won’t endure any other treatment. The 
last days of Pompeii wake a tragic senti- 
ment. The very last days of Pompeii 
accentuate to little serious purpose. On 
the other hand, the whole force, whether 
grave or humorous, often lies in the in- 
tensifying. Late suggests ideas of incon- 
venience only; but foo /ate sounds the 
depths of sadness. In the same way, 
what an intensity of determination is 
expressed in Augustus Moddle’s valedic- 
tion to his expectant bride —“ Unalter- 
ably never yours”! Often the wit rests 
singly upon the qualification. Thus, on 
first sight of a vivacious ugly child, to have 
called him a frog would have been simply 
an ill name; but the judgment on his 
quitting the room —“I have ssen many 
frogs handsomer,” told on the bystanders 
as good-natured humour. — Discrimina- 
tion is brought in where the quality finds 
no obvious exercise. 

Every generation has its prevalent ad- 
verbs. ‘“ Mightily” was at one time in 
vogue, and “vastly.” The reader will 
remember that when Olivia summarily 
accounted for the Primrose family’s 


absence from church by “We _ were 
thrown from our horses,” the fine ladies 


were “vastly sorry.” Another writer of 
the same period records his experience 
—“ I had lately the pleasure to hear a 
fine lady pronounce, by a happy metony- 
my, a very small gold snuff-box to be 
vastly pretty because it was vastly lit- 
tle.” Society has always contented itself 
with one or so at a time of the forms 
by which we express more than we mean. 
Such come and go, each in its turn a 
good riddance; but in the standard liter- 
ature of our tongue we are constantly 
struck with small felicities which have 
slipped out of use, we do not know why. 
Take, for instance, the word z// in one 
of its uses, for which we now substi- 
tute dad, as, ““I am a bad hand at so- 
andeso.” In the comparative scale of 
Bishop Hall’s excellencies, we read, — 
* Not z// at controversies ; more happy in 
comments; very good in his characters ; 
better in his sermons ; best of all in his 
meditations,” —where the harmony of 
the sentence takes its tone from the low- 
est degree, which it would be an affecta- 
tion of quaintness to use now, and which 
no other single word could replace. 

In reviewing what we have said on the 
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paucity of ideas of discrimination, com- 
parison, estimation, definition, generally 
betrayed in moderna familiar easy talk, we 
may be misunderstood to require from 
everybody a choice of happy epithets, 
which is farthest possible from our 
thoughts. Nothing ordinarily is more 
tiresome than a string of adjectives — in 
fact, to have them effectively at command 
is eloquence. We have to go to masters 
of language in search of them, and they 
in their best moments, stimulated by 
some congenial theme, quickened by zeal, 
stirred by sympathy, fired by indignation, 
moved by tenderness, admiration, won- 
der. What we complain of is too many 
epithets, not too few; the use of mere 
expletives for thought, the habit of dis- 
pensing with the labour of reflection and 
speculation in those who ought to think 
to purpose. Empty heads must use 
empty language if they open their lips at 
all; itis a choice of evils whether they 
use fine and vapid terms to express bor- 
rowed opinions, or do the same through 
the medium of a popular jargon: our 
taste is annoyed, our patience tried, 
either way. But it is a matter of deeper 
concern to hear young men who should 
talk clearly and connectedly, who have 
reasoning powers, intelligence, cultiva- 
tion, idly shuffling off the labour of ap- 
plying these gifts, and lowering their dic- 
tion to the level of vacancy and imbe- 
cility. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE MARRIAGE OF MOIRA FERGUS. 


CHAPTER I. 
MOIRA SEEKS THE MINISTER. 


Ir was a grey day; the skies were 
clouded over; the Atlantic was sea- 
green and rough; the rocky islands 
along the coast looked black in the driv- 
ing sea. A young girl, with her shawl 
wrapped round her head and shoulders, 
had come all the way across the island of 
Darroch to the Free Church manse on 
the western side, and now she timidly 
tapped at the door. She was a quiet 
little Highland girl, not very pretty, 
perhaps ; she was fair, freckled, and 
wistful of face; but she had a cer- 
tain innocence and “ strangeness” in 
her blue eyes that pleased people. Her 
name was Moira Fergus — Moireach 
Fearghus some would have spelt it ; and 
she was the eldest of a family of five, 
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who all lived on the eastern shores of 
Darroch with their father, John Fergus. 

She tapped at the door, and a stalwart 
middle-aged woman answered. 

“ Ay, iss it you, Moira, that I see here 
this day? and what will you be wanting 
to say to the minister ?” 

The girl seemed frightened ; but at last 
she managed to say that she wanted to 
see the minister alone. The Highland 
woman regarded her with some suspi- 
cion ; but at length asked her to come in 
and sit down in the small parlour while 
she would go for Mr. MacDonald. The 
girl went into the room ; and somewhat 
nervously sat down on one of the chairs. 
For several minutes she remained there 
alone, looking in an absent way at the 
big shells on the mantelpiece, and listen- 
ing vaguely to the roar of the sea out- 
side. 

Then Mr. MacDonald appeared —a 
small, thin, red-faced Celt, not very care- 
ful as to dress, and obviously partial to 
snuff. 

“ Kott pless me —and you, too, Moira 
Fergus,” said he. “And it wass no 


thought of seeing you that I had this tay. 
And wass there anything wrong now with 
your father, that you hef come all the 
way from Ardtilleach ?” 


“No, Mr. MacDonald, there iss not 
anything the matter with my father,” 
said the girl, nervously working with the 
corner of hershawl. “ There iss not any- 
thing the matter with my father, but — 
but — you know, Mr. MacDonald, that it 
iss not every one that can get a smooth 
word from my father.” 

“ A smooth word?” said the minister. 
“ And indeed it iss your father, Moira, 
that iss the angriest man in all the 
islands, and there iss no sort of holding 
of his tongue. There are other men — 
ay, there are other men —who will be 
loose of their tongues on the week-days, 
and they will speak of the teffle without 
much heed of it —and what iss the harm, 
too, if you will tam the teffle when you 
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he was himself given to the use of strong 
language and a little strong drink. He 
was none the less respected by his flock 
that occasionally he worked himself into 
a passion and uttered phrases that would 
have driven the Free Church synod into 
fits. On the Sundays, however, he always 
had a clean shirt, would touch no whis- 
key, and made use of no vehement lan- 
guage — unless that vehemence appeared 
in his Gaelic sermons, which were of the 
best of their kind. 

“Oh, Mr. MacDonald,” the girl sud- 
denly cried out, with a strange pleading 
in her eyes, “ you will be a frient to me, 
anc I will tell you why I hef come all the 
way from Ardtilleach. It wass Angus 
M‘Eachran and me — you know Angus 
M‘Eachran, Mr. MacDonald ?— it wass 
Angus M‘Eachran and me—well, we 
were thinking of getting married —ay, it 
iss many a day since he hass talked. of 
that ” 

“ Well, well, Moira, and what more ? 
Is there any harm in it that a young man 
and a-young lass should think of getting 
married ?” 

The girl still kept nervously twitching 
the corner of her shawl. : 

“ And there iss many a time I hef said 
to him, ‘ Angus, we will get married some 
day ; but what for should we get married 
now, and the fishing not very good what- 
effer?’ And there iss many a time he 
hass said to me, ‘ Moira, you hef done 
enough for your father and your father's 
children, and if he will not let you marry, 
do you think, then, that you will neffer 
marry?’” 

“Your younger sisters must be grow- 
ing up, Moira,” the minister said. . ., 

“And the days went by,” the girl con- 
tinued, sadly, “and the weeks went by, 
and Angus M‘Eachran he wass ferry 
angry with me many a time, and many a 
time | hef said to him, ‘ Angus, you will 
be doing petter if you will go away and 
get some other young lass to be your 

tay the tay that.I 


speak of him? and it will come to him all | quarrel with my own people to come to 
in good time; but to tam other people,‘ you and be your wife.’ And it iss many 
and on the Sabbath, too, that iss a ferry ; the night | hef cried about it —from the 
tifferent matter. The teffle — well, he is | night to the morning ; and it wass many 
tammed whateffer; but how can you;a time 1 will wish that I had neffer seen 
know that Mr. Ross of Styornoway, or;him, and that he had neffer come down 
Mr. Macleod of Harris, iss in the black : from the Lewis, the year that the herring 
books? But I will say no harm of your came round about Darroch and Killeena. 
father, Moira Fergus.” ; And now —and now “ 

And, indeed, Mr. MacDonald had some; Well, the girl burst into tears at this 
cause to be silent; for—always except- point; and the minister, not knowing 
ing on Sundays, when he proved himself very well what to do, brought out a botile 
a most earnest and faithful shepherd — of whiskey, and said ~ 
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“ Now, Moira, be a good lass, and do 
not cry ass if you wass without friends 
in the world, hat iss it now that iss 
the matter?” 

“ Well, Mr. MacDonald,” the girl said, 
between her sobs, “ it wass five days or 
four days ago that Angus came to me, 
and he said to me, ‘ Moira, it iss no more 
any use trying to get married in Darroch, 
for your father he iss a violent man, and 
he will not hear of it ; and what we hef to 
do is to go away from Darroch, you and 
me together, and when the wedding iss all 
over, then you can come back and tell 
your people.’” 

“ That wass not well spoken,” said the 
minister. “It iss a bad day for a young 
lass when she hass to run away from her 
own people.” 

He was beginning to see the cause of 
the trouble that was visible on the fair 
young face. 

“And I said to him,” continued the 
girl, struggling to restrain her tears, “I 
said to him, ‘It iss a hard thing that you 
ask, Angus M‘Eachran, but it iss — a 
long day and many a long month you hef 
waited for me to marry you, as I said I 
would marry you; and if it iss so that 
there will be no chance of our getting 
‘married in Darroch, I will go away with 
you. Then he said, ‘Moira, I will find 
out about a poat going up to the Lewis, 
and if they will put us ashore at Borva- 
bost, or Barvas, or Callernish, we will 
walk across the island to Styornoway, 
and there we will get the poat to tek us 
to Glassgow.’” 

“To Glassgow!” cried the minister. 
Wass you thinking of going to Glass- 
gow, Moira Fergus ?” 

The girl looked rather abashed. 

“ And you do not know what an ahfu’ 
place is Glassgow —ay, indeed, an ahfu’ 
place,” said the minister, earnestly. 
“No, you do not know — but I hef been 
more ass three times or two times in 


Glassgow — and for a young lass to go 


there! You do not know, Moira Fergus, 
that it iss filled, every street of it, with 
wild men that hef no more care for the 
Sabbath-day ass if it wass Tuesday, ay, 
or even Monday — and the sodgers there 
—and the Roman Ca&atholics—and no 
like the Catholics that you will see, one 
of them, or two of them, about Lochaber, 
where they are ferry like good, plain 
other people — but it iss the Roman Cath- 
olics, Moira—it iss the real Roman 
Catholics, Moira — you will find in Glass- 
gow, and they are ferry wild men, and if 
they were to rise against the town in the 
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night-time, it would be the Lord’s own 
mercy if they did not burn every person 
in his bed. Indeed, indeed, Moira Fer- 
gus, you must not go to Glassgow!” 

“And I do not want to go to Glass- 
gow!” Moira said, excitedly, “ that iss 
what I hef come to you about this tay, 
Mr. MacDonald. I hef a great fear of 
going to Glassgow, and I wass saying to 
myself that it wass you, Mr. MacDonald, 
that maybe could help me—and if you 
wass to see Angus M‘Eachran " 

“ But if I wass to see your father, Moira 
Fergus —there iss no man so mad ass 
not to know that a young lass will be 
thinking of getting married.” 

“ That will be of no use whateffer, Mr. 
MacDonald. It iss a ferry angry man he 
is, and if there iss any more word of the 
marriage I will be afraid to go back to 
Ardtilleach.” 

“Then the teffle—and tam him!— 
hass got into his head!” said the minis- 
ter, with a furious blow on the table. “ It 
iss no patience I hef with a foolish man!” 

Moira was rather frightened, but she 
said in a low voice — 

“ Ay, ay, it iss a ferry angry man he is; 
and there iss no use going to him, Mr. 
MacDonald; but this iss what I wass 
thinking, Mr. MacDonald, if you wass 
being so kind ass to go to Angus M‘Each- 
ran, and tell him that it iss not a good 
thing for us to go away to Glassgow. I 
hef given my word to him—yes, and I 
will not draw back from that — but 
now I hef a great fear of going to Glass- 
gow —— 

The minister was during this time 
shifting rather uneasily from the table to 
the window and from the window to the 
table. He was evidently much excited: 
he seemed scarcely to hear what the girl 
was saying. At last he suddenly inter- 
rupted her. 

“Listen to me, Moira Fergus. It iss 
no business of mine — no, it iss not any 
business of mine —as a minister, to in- 
terfere in the family affairs of any one 
whateffer ; and you had no right to come 
to the minister and ask him to go and 
speak to Angus M‘Eachran. No, you 
had no right; and yet I will say this, 
Moira Fergus, that you had a ferry good 
right —ay, the teffle is in it if you had 
not a ferry good right. For I ama natif 
of this island — well, it wass in Harris I 
wass born, but what iss the use of being 
ferry particular ?—and I am a natif of 
this island as well as a minister, and I 
hef known your family for a great many 
years, and I hef known you to beag 
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lass — and — and this iss what I wass go- 
ing to say to you that, before I will see 
you going away to Glassgow, I will marry 
you and Angus M‘Eachran myself, ay, so 
that no one shall know of it until it is all 
ferry well ofer. And what do you say to 
that, Moira Fergus ?” 

The girl started, flushed, and then 
looked timidly down. 

“It iss a ferry good man you are, Mr. 
MacDonald,” she said, hesitatingly, “ and 
a ferry good friend you hef always been 
to me — but — but it iss not for me to say 
that I hef come to ask you to marry us; 
and it is Angus M‘Eachran, Mr. Mac- 
Donald, and not me, that hass to say 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ to that.” 

“ Ay, ay!” said the minister, cheer- 
fully and courageously, “it is no fault 
for a young lass to be shy; and it iss 
right what you hef said, Moira, that I 
will speak to Angus M‘Eachran. And 
there iss another I will speak to apout it, 
for it iss no trifling matter, Moira, and 
I will hef to see that we are sure and 
safe in what hass to be done; and you 
know that there iss not any one about the 
islands that hass trafelled so far ass Mr. 
Mackenzie, of Borva; and it iss a great 
many things he will know, and I think I 
will go and say a word tohim, Moira.” 

“It iss a long way the way to Borva, 
Mr. MacDonald.” 

“Well, I wass told by Alister Lewis 
that the men of the ‘ Nighean-dubh’ were 
coming up from Taransay about one 
o'clock or twelve o’clock to-morrow’s 
morning, and if it iss not ferry pad 
weather they will go on to Loch Roag, so 
I think I will go with the ‘ Nighean-dubh.’ 
Now, you will go back to Ardtilleach, 
Moira Fergus, and you will say not a 
word to any one until the time wass 
come I will be speaking myself to Angus 
M‘Eachran; and now you will tak a 
tram, Moira, for it iss a ferry coorse sort 
o’ day, and a healthy young lass will hef 
no harm from a trop of good whiskey.” 

“You are ferry kind, Mr. MacDonald, 
but I do not touch the whiskey.” 

“No? Then I will hef a drop myself, 
to wish you good luck, Moira; and when 
I come back from Borvabost, then I will 
tell you what Mr. Mackenzie says, and 
you will keep up your spirits, Moira, and 
you will find no need to go away from 
your own people to be married in Glass- 
gow.” 

When Moira Fergus went outside, a 
new light seemed to fill the world. Cer- 
tainly the sea was green and rough, and 
there were huge white breakers heaving 
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over on the black rocks. But it seemed 
to her that there was a sort of sunshine 
in the green of the sea; and she had a 
consciousness of sunshine being behind 
the grey clouds overhead ; and the dull 
brown moorland — mile after mile of it, 
in low undulation — was less lonely than 
when she had crossed it an hour before. 
And that red-faced irascible little minis- 
ter, who lived by himself in the solitary 
manse out by the sea, and who was justa 
trifle too fond of whiskey and fierce lan- 
guage during six days of the week, was 
to her as a bright angel come down from 
heaven with promises of help, so that the 
girl, as she thought of the future, did not 
know whether to laugh or to cry for joy. 


CHAPTER II. 
A VISIT TO GREAT PEOPLE. 


“THE tefle—and tam him!—is in 
the carelessness of you, Alister-nan- 
Each!” cried the minister, catching up 
his coat-tails. ‘ What for will you knock 
your fish against my coat, and me going 
up to see Mr. Mackenzie and his daugh- 
ter, that iss ass good ass an English lady 
now ?” 

Alister made a humble apology to the 
minister, and took his own bonnet to re- 
move any lingering traces of the “ Nigh- 
ean-dubh” from the minister’s costume, 
and then Mr. MacDonald got ashore at 
Borvabost. He had a word or two to say to 
some of the people whom he knew ; then 
he went up and over the hill to the house 
of a certain Mr. Mackenzie, who was 
called by some folks the “king of Borva.” 

“ And iss Mr. Mackenzie in the house, 
Mairi?” said he to the young girl who 
came to the passage —the doors in this 
part of the world are kept shut against 
rain, but never against strangers, 

“No,” said she, ‘* Mr. MacDonald, he 
iss not in Borva at all, but away over at 
Styornoway, and it is ferry sorry he will 
be that you hef come to Borva and him 
away from his own house. But there iss 
Miss Sheila, she will be down at her own 
house ; and she will be ferry ill pleased 
that you will come to Borva if you will 
not call at her house.” 

“Oh, I will call at her house ; and it is 
ferry glad Iam that she hass not gone 
away ass yet; and I am glad to see that 
you are sfill with Mr. Mackenzie, Mairi.” 

The old minister, grumbling over his 
disappointment, set out once more, and 
walked away across the moorland and 
down to a plateau over a quiet bay, where 
there was a large stone house built, with 
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a verandah anda many np in front. 
He saw there a young lady watering the 
tree-fuchsias —a handsome, healthily- 
complexioned young woman, with dark 
hair, and deep-blue eyes, who was the 
daughter of Mr. Mackenzie. She was 
rather well liked by the islanders, who 
generally called her “ Miss Sheila,” not- 
withstanding that she was married ; al- 
though some of them had got into a shy, 
half-comical, half-tender fashion of call- 
ing her “Princess Sheila,” merely be- 
cause her husband had a yacht so named. 

“ And are you ferry well?” said she, 
running forward, with a bright smile on 
her face, to the minister. ‘ And hef you 
come all the way from Darroch, Mr. Mac- 
Donald?” 

“Ay, ay,” said the minister, a little 
embarrassed, and looking down, “I hef 
come from Darrock; and it iss a proud 
tay this tay that I will shake hands with 
you, Miss — Mrs. Laffenter; and it iss 
ferry glad I am that I wilt come to Borva, 
although your father ‘s not here, for it iss 
not effery time in the year that a stranger 
will see you, Mrs. Laffenter.” 

“Oh, but you are no stranger, Mr. 
MacDonald,” said this Mrs. Lavender. 
“ Now come into the house, and I will 
ask you to stay and have some dinner 
with us, Mr. MacDonald, for you cannot 
Jeave for Darroch again to-night. And 
what did you want to see my father about, 
Mr. MacDonald ?” 

He followed her into the house, and 
sat down in a spacious sitting-room, the 
like of which, in its wonderful colours 
and decorations, he had never seen be- 
fore. He could compare it only with 
Stornoway Castle, or his dreams of the 
palace in which the queen lived in Lon- 
don. 

Well, he told all the story of Moira 
Fergus and Angus M‘Eachran to Mrs. 
Lavender, and said that he had come to 
ask the advice of her father, who was a 
man who had travelled much and amassed 
knowledge. 

“Surely you yourself are the best 
judge,” said the handsome young wife. 
“They have lived long enough in the 
parish, hef they not, Mr. MacDonald ?” 

“Qh, that iss not it—that iss not the 
matter at all, Mrs. Laffenter!” said he, 
emphatically. “Ican marry them — oh, 
yes, I know I can marry them—in my 
own house, if I like. But it iss the pru- 
dence —it iss the prudence, Mrs. Laffen- 
ter —of it that iss in the question ; and 
1 am not sure of the prudence of it.” 
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“Then I must ask my husband,” said 
Sheila. 

She went to the open window, took a 
whistle from her pocket, and blew a note 
loud and shrill that seemed to go echoing 
far across Loch Roag, away amid the blue 
and misty solitudes of the great Suaina- 
bhal. She stood there for a minute or 
two. Far below her there was a schooner 
yacht resting quietly in the bay; she 
could see asmall boat put off, and land 
on the shore a man and a very tiny boy. 
The man was clad in rough blue home- 
spun ; he set the child of three or so on 
his shoulder, and then proceeded to climb 
the hill. In a few minutes there was the 
sound of some one on the gravel outside, 
and presently a tall young man, some- 
what heavily bearded, marched into the 
drawing-room, and threw the child into 
its mother’s outstretched arms. 

“Mr. MacDonald of Darroch ?” he 
cried. “ Why, of course! And haven't 
= got such a thing asa glass of whis- 

ey in the house, Sheila, when a visitor 
comes all the way from Darroch to see 
you? And what’s the best of your news, 
Mr. MacDonald ?” 

Sheila—or Mrs. Lavender, as one 
ought to call her —having deposited the 
very young gentleman on the sofa, and 
given him a mighty piece of cake to con- 
sole him for maternal neglect, proceeded 
to tell her husband of the causes of Mr. 
MacDonald’s visit. His decision on the 
point was quickly taken. 

* You'll get yourself into trouble, Mr. 
MacDonald, if you help them to a clan- 
destine marriage. I wouldn’t touch it, if 
I were you.” 

“Yes, I am afraid you will get yourself 
into trouble,” said Sheila, with an air of 
wisdom. 

* But, Kott pless me!” said the minis- 
ter, indignantly, “hef I not told you they 
will run away to Glassgow ?—and iss 
there anything ass bad ass that —that a 
young lad and a young lass will go away 
to Glassgow, and not one of them married 
until they get there ?” 

“ Well, there’s something in that,” said 
Mr. Lavender. “ What sort of fellow is 
this Angus M‘Eachran ?” 

“Oh, he is a ferry tiligent young man 
—he hass a share in the poat, and he 
hass some money in the pank, and there 
iss none more cleffer than he is at the 
fishing. Ay, ay, he is a cleffer young 
man, and a good-looking young man ; but 
if he wass not so free with his laugh, and 
his joke, and his glass — well, I will say 
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nothing against the young man, who is a 
ferry respectable young man whateffer, 
and there iss no reason why John Fergus 
should shut the door against him.” 

“Then can’t the father be talked 
over ?” said Mr. Lavender, pretending to 
snatch at the cake which his son was 
busily eating. 

“Oh, couldn’t I say something to 
him !” Sheila said, with entreaty in her 
eyes. 

“You, Miss— Mrs. Laffenter!” said 
the minister, with surprise. “You, to 
go into John Fergus’s house! Yes, in- 
deed, it would be a proud day the day for 
him that you went into his house — ay, if 
he wass fifteen oradozen John Ferguses. 
But you hef no imagination of that man’s 
temper — and the sweerin of him! ——” 

“Oh, I should stop that,” said Mr. 
Lavender. “If you like to go and talk 
to him, Sheila, I will undertake that he 
sha’n’t swear much !” 

“How could you know?” the girl said, 
with a laugh. “He would swear in the 
Gaelic. But if there is no other means, 
Mr. MacDonald, I am sure anything is 
better than letting them run away to Glas- 

ow.” 

“ Sheila,” said the husband, “when do 
we go to London ?” 

“In about a week now we shall be 
ready, I think,” she said. 

“Well, look here. You seem inter- 
ested in that girl— I don’t remember her 
having been here at all. However, sup- 
pose we put off our going to London, and 
see these young folks through their 
troubles ?” 

Of course he saw by her face that that 
was what she wanted: he had no sooner 
suggested such a thing than the happiest 
light possible sprang to her eyes. 

“Oh, will you?” she cried. 

“ And in for a penny, in for a pound,” 
said he. “Isuppose you want witnesses, 
Mr. MacDonald? What if my wife and 
myself went round in the yacht to Dar- 
roch, and helped you at your private 
wedding ?” 

“Hey!” said Mr. MacDonald, with 
his eyes staring. ‘ You, sir, come to the 
wedding of Moira Fergus? And Miss 
Sheila, too? Why, there iss no man in 
all the islands would not gif away his 
daughter —ay, twenty daughters —if he 
wass told you will be coming to the wed- 
ding — not any man but John Fergus; 
and there is the anger of the teffle him- 
self in the nature of John Fergus ; and it 
iss no man will go near him.” 

“ But | will go near him!” said Sheila, 
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proudly, “and he will speak no rough 
speech to me.” 

“Not if I can understand him, and 
there is a door handy,” said her husband, 
with a laugh. 

“Ay, ay, you will come to the wed- 
ding ?” said the minister, almost to him- 
self, as if this assurance were almost too 
much for mortal man to bear. He had 
made a long and disagreeable voyage 
from the one island to the other, in order 
to seek the advice of a capable man; 
but he had not expected such high 
and honourable sanction of his secret 
aims. Now, indeed, he had no more 
hesitation. Mr. Mackenzie was a wise 
man, and a travelled man, no doubt; but 
not even his counsel could have satisfied 
the old minister as did the prompt and 
somewhat reckless tender of aid on the 
part of Mr. Lavender, and the frank and 
hearty sympathy of the beautiful “ Prin- 
cess Sheila.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A MEETING OF LOVERS. 


A STILL, calm night lay over the Scat- 
tered islands ; there was no sound abroad 
but the occasional calling of the wild- 
fowl; in the perfect silence there was 
scarcely even a murmur from the smooth 
sea. Night as it was, the world was all 
lit up with a wonderful white glory; for 
the moon down there in the south was 
almost full; and here the clear radiance 
fell on the dark moorland flats, on the’ 
bays of white sand fronting the sea, and. 
on the promontories of black rock that 
jutted out into the shining water. Kil- 
leena lay cold and silent under the wan 
glare ; Darroch showed no signs of life ; 
the far mountains of the larger islands 
seemed visionary and strange. It was 
a night of wonderful —_ but that the 
unusual silence of the sea had something 


awful in it; one had a sense that the 


mighty plain of water was perhaps 
steathily rising to cover forever those 
bits of rock which, during a few brief 
centuries, had afforded foothold to a: 
handful of human beings. 

Down in one of the numerous creeks 
a young man was idly walking this way 
and that along the smooth sand —occa- 
sionally looking up to the rocks above 
him. This was Angus M‘Eachran, the 
lover of Moira Fergus. There was ob- 
viously nothing Celtic about the young 
man’s outward. appeafance: he was 
clearly of thégfalce descended from the 
early Norwégianm settlers in these islands. 
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—a race that, in some parts, has, not- 
withstanding intermarriage, preserved 
very distinct characteristics. He was a 
tall young fellow, broad-chested, yellow- 
bearded, good-looking enough, and grave 
and deliberate of speech. Moreover, he 
was a hard-working, energetic, shrewd- 
headed youth; there was no better fish- 
erman round these coasts ; he had earned 
his share in the boat, so that he was not 
at the mercy of any of the curers; he 
had talked of building a small stone cot- 
tage for himself; and it was said that 
he had a little money in the bank at 
Stornoway. But if Angus M‘Eachran 
was outwardly a Norseman, he had many 
of the characteristics of the Celtic tem- 
perament. He was quick to imagine and 
resent affront. His seeming gravity of 
demeanour would, under provocation of 
circumstances, disappear altogether ; and 
there was no one madder than he in 
the enjoyment of a frolic, no. one more 
generous in a fit of enthusiasm, no one 
more reckless in the prosecution of a 
quarrel. They said he sometimes took a 
glass too much on shore —led away by 
the delight of good-fellowship; but the 
bitterest cold night, the most persistent 
rain, the most exhausting work, could 
not tempt him to touch adrop of whiskey 
when he was out at the fishing. 

A young girl, shawled over, came over 
the rocks, and made her way down to the 
sands. 

“You are ferry late, Moira,” said he. 
“T was thinking you wass not coming at 
all the night.” 

“It iss not an easy thing for me to get 
away, and that no one will know,” said 
she, timidly. 

“ Ay, ay, and that iss the the worst of 
it!” said he, bitterly. “It is no ferry 
good thing that you will hef to come 
away from the house like that, as if you 
wass a thief; and if it wass any other 
young lass, she would not hef suffered 
that so long ; and now, Moira, this is 
what I hef to say to you — that you must 
do what you hef promised to do, and 
when we go to Glassgow +5 

“Oh, Angus!” she said; “it iss not to 
Glassgow I can go “4 

Even in the pale moonlight she could 
see the quick look of surprise, and an- 
ger, and jealousy that leapt to his eyes. 

“And you will not go to Glassgow?” 
said he. 

“Ancus!” the girl said. “It iss ferry 
‘much I hef to say to you,and you will 
not be angry with me until I tell you. 
And it wass yesterday I went ofer to Mr. 
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MacDonald, and I wass saying to him 
that there wass no more use in trying to 
speak to my father, and that you and me, 
Angus, we were thinking of going away 
to Glassgow ——” 

* And it iss a foolish lass you are!” 
he said, impetuously, “and now he will 
come ofer to Ardtilleach ——” 

“ He will not think of coming ofer to 
Ardtilleach ; it iss a —_ kind man that 
Mr. MacDonald is; and he will say to 
me, ‘ Moira, will it not be petter, and a 
great deal petter, that I will marry Angus 
M‘Eachran and you in Darroch, and no 
one will know until it iss over, and then 
you can go and tell your father ?’” 

“ Ay, did he say that?” exclaimed the 
young man, with his eyes wide. 

** Indeed he did.” 

“ Ay, ay, and it iss a ferry good man 
he iss whateffer,” said Angus, with a sud- 
den change of mood. “ And you, Moira, 
what wass it you will say to him ?” 

“ Me ?” 

‘ Ay, you.” 

“Well,” said the girl, looking down, 
but with some pride in her tone; “it iss 
not for a young lass to say yes or to say no 
about such a thing —it iss for you, An- 
gus, to go to the minister. But this is 
what I hef said to him, that the going to 
Glassgow wass a great trouble to me — 
ay, and a ferry great trouble ——” 

“Then I will go and see Mr. MacDon- 
ald!” said Angus, hastily. “ And this iss 
what I will say to him —that he is a ferry 
good man, and that before three weeks iss 
over, ay, or two weeks, or four weeks, I 
will send to him a gallon of whiskey the 
like of which he will not find from the 
Butt of Lewis down to Barra Head. 
Ay, Moira, and so you went all the way 
across the island yesterday? It iss a 
good lass you are; and you will be ferry 
much petter when you are married and in 
your own house, and away from your fa- 
ther, that hass no petter words for his 
own children ass if they wass swines. 
And it iss ferry early the morn’s mornin’ 
that I will go over to Mr. MacDonald 

7” 


“ But you need not do that, Angus,” 
the girl said, “for Mr. MacDonald has 
gone away to Borva, to ask the advice of 


Mr. Mackenzie. Yes, it is a great teal 
that Mr. MacDonald is doing for us.” 

“It will be the good whiskey he will 
— me!” muttered Angus to him- 
self. 

“And now, Angus, I will be going 
back, for my father he thinks I hef only 
gone over to get a candle from Mrs. 
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M‘Lachlan ; and you will say nothing 
about all that I hef told you, only you 
will go ofer to Mr. MacDonald, Angus, 
on Saturday or Friday, and you will 
speak tohim. And I will say good-night 
to you, Angus.” 

“ will go with you, Moira, along a bit 
of the road.” 

“No, Angus,” the girl said, anxiously ; 
“if there wass any one will see us and 
will take the story to my father ——” 

She had no need to complete the sen- 
tence. Her companion laughed lightly 
and courageously as he took her hand. 

“ Ay, ay, Moira, it iss not always that 
you will hef to be afrait. And the story 
they will hef to take to your father, that 
will be a ferry goot a that will be the 
ferry best story he will ever hear. Oh 
yes, he will-say three words or two words 
to efferypody around him when he hears 
that teffle of a story.” 

lf Angus was inclined to make light of 
the old man’s probable rage, his sweet- 
heart was not. The mere mention of it 
seemed to increase her desire to depart ; 
and so he kissed her, and she went on 
her way home. 

Perhaps he would have grumbled at 


the shortness of the interview but that! 


this new project had almost taken his 
breath away, and now wholly occupied 
his mind. He clambered up the rocks, 
got across to the road, and slowly walked 
along in the clear moonlight, in the di- 
rection of the cottages of Ardtilleach. 
To have a lover’s meeting cut short on 
sucha night would have been grevious 
under other circumstances ; but that was 
forgotten in the suggestion that his mar- 
riage of Moira Fergus had now become 
possible and near. 

Angus M‘Eachran had never been to 
Glasgow, and he had the vague fear of 
the place which dwells in the minds of 
many islanders. The project of flight 
thither was a last and desperate resource 
after all hope of conciliating John Fergus 
was abandoned. But the young man had 
never felt so confident about it as he pre- 
tended to be in speaking to Moira Fer- 
gus. He knew nothing of how the people 
lived in Glasgow; of the possibility of 
two strangers getting married; of the 
cost of the long journey. Then he might 
have to leave his fishing for an indefinite 
period, and embarrass his comrades in 
the boat ; he had a suspicion, too, that 
old John Fergus, having been robbed of 
his daughter, would appeal to the sher- 
iff, and impound the money which he, 
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‘Angus M‘Eachran, had in the bank at 


| Stornoway. 

It was with great joy, therefore, that 
he heard of this proposal. It seemed so 
much more fitting and proper for a man 
and a woman to get married in their own 
island. There would be no stain on the 
fair name of Moira Fergus, if she was 
married by Mr. MacDonald himself; 
whereas no one knew anything about the 
character of the Glasgow clergymen, who 
might, for all one knew, be secretly Ro- 
man Catholics. And then there was the 
remote chance that the wedding would 
jhave the august approval of the far- 
known Mr. Mackenzie, the king of Borva ; 
which would silence the most censorious 
= hag who ever croaked over a peat- 

re. 

Angus M‘Eachran reached the long 
and straggling line of hovels and cot- 
tages known as the fishing-hamlet of 
Ardtilleach. Down there, on the white 
shores of the small creek, several of the 
boats were drawn up, their hulls black in 
the moonlight. Up on the rocks above 
were built the two long and substantial 
curing-houses, with plenty of empty bar- 
rels lying round the doors. There was 
scarcely any one about, though here and 
‘there the smoke from a chimney showed 
| that the peats were being stirred within 
| to light up the gloomy interior of the hut. 
He passed the rude little cottage in 
which John Fergus and his family lived. 

“ Ay, ay, Moira,” he was thinking to 
himself, “you will have a better house to 
|live in by-and-by, and you will have bet- 
| ter treatment in the house, and you will 
be the mistress of the house. And there 
will no one then say a hard word to you, 
whether he is your father or whether he 
is not your father; and I will make ita 
bad day for any one that saysa hard 
word to you, Moira Fergus.” 
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; HANGRANG, SPITI, AND TIBETAN POLY- 
ANDRY. 


On turning north-westward from Chi- 
nese Tibet 1 set myself to the task of 
traversing the whole line of the Western 
Himaliya, from Lfo Porgydl to Kashmir 
and the Hindd Kish, in the interior of 
its ranges, at a height usually about 
twelve thousand feet, and through the 
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provinces of Hangrang, Spiti, Lahaul, 
Zanskar, Siri, and Dras. About half of 
this line of journey is not to be found in 
Montgomerie’s Routes, and it involves 
more than one passage of several days 
over high and difficult ground, where 
there are no villages, no houses, and 
scarcely even any wood. Nevertheless, 
it commends itself as a summer and au- 
tumn journey to the traveller, from its 
great elevation, which keeps him above 
the tremendous heat of the gorges — 
from its singularly pure and bracing air 
—from the protection which more than 
one snowy range affords against the In- 
dian monsoon — from the awful sublim- 
ity of the scenery — and from the exceed- 
ingly primitive and essentially Turanian 
and Lamaistic character of the people 
among whom he has to sojourn. 

It is possible to hit upon this line of 
journey without essaying the arduous 
task of visiting Pi and Shipki, because 
there is a path from Stingnam to Nako, 
in Hangrang, by way of Lio and Hango, 
which, though it goes over the Hang- 
grang Pass at an altitude of 14,530 
eet, is comparatively easy. But from 
Namgea Rizhing or Fields, I had to reach 
Nako by crossing the Sutlej and passing 
over a shoulder of the great mountain 
Lio Porgyidl ; so, on the 12th August, we 
made the steep ascent to the village of 
Namgea, and from there toa very un- 
pleasant jhé/a which crosses the foam- 
ing torrent of the Sutlej. In this part of 
the Himdliya, and, indeed, on to Kash- 
mir, these bridges are constructed of 
twigs, chiefly from birch-trees or bushes, 
twisted together. Two thick ropes of 
these twigs, about the size of a man’s 
thigh, or a little larger, are stretched 
across the river, at a distance of about 
six to four feet from each other, anda 
similar rope runs between them, three or 
four feet lower, being connected with the 
upper ropes by more slender ropes, also 
usually of birch twigs twisted together, 
but sometimes of grass, and occurring at 
an interval of about five feet from each 
other. The unpleasantness of a jhé/a is 
that the passenger has no proper hold of 
the upper ropes, which are too thick and 
rough to be grasped by the hand; and 
that, at the extremities, they are so far 
apart that it is difficult to have any hold 
of both at the same time; while the dan- 
ger is increased by the bend or hang of 
the jhé/a, which is much lower in the 
middle than at its ends. He has also to 
stoop painfully in order to move along 
it; and it is seldom safe for him to rest 
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his feet on the lower rope, except where 
it is supported from the upper ropes by 
the transverse ones. To fall into the 
raging torrent underneath would be al- 
most certain destruction. The high wind 
which usually prevails in the Himdliya 
during the day, makes the whole struc- 
ture swing about frightfully. In the 
middle of the bridge there is a cross-bar 
of wood (to keep the two upper ropes 
separate) which has to be stepped over; 
and it is not customary to repair a jhéla 
until some one falls through it, and so 
gives practical demonstration that it is 
in rather a rotten state. One of these 
bridges—at Kokser on the Chandra 
River, but now superseded by a wooden 
bridge — may have accelerated the death 
of Lord Elgin on his way up to Dharam- 
sala. When crossing over it his coat was 
caught on the birch twigs ; and his prog- 
ress being thus arrested, he was unable 
to go over it with that continuous, but 
not too rapid motion, which is the safest 
way of dealing with such a passage. To 
delay on a bridge of this kind, swinging 
in the wind, is trying to the strongest 
nerves ; and I know, on excellent author- 
ity, that the position in which he was 
thus placed had probably some effect in 
aggravating the heart-disease from which 
this governor-general died not many 
days afterwards. 

This bridge below Namgea, which is 
over one hundred feet in length, is a par- 
ticularly bad one, because there is so 
little traffic over it that it is almost never 
repaired; and Mr. Pagell told me that 
the Namgea people were at some loss to 
know how I was to get across in my weak 
and disabled state. A discussion arose 
amongst them as to whether the jhé/a 
would bear the weight of one or two men 
to assist me over it, on hearing of which 
I could not help laughing quietly, be- 
cause, however unfit for prolonged mus- 
cular exertion, any short dangerous piece 
of work was just what I liked. Accord- 
ingly, to the wonder and admiration of 
the mountaineers, who could not distin- 
guish between incapacity for walking up 
six thousand feet and weakness of nerve, 
I took the jhiz/a whenever I came to it, 
without stopping to think of it, or look- 
ing either to the right or the left until I 
found myself safe on the rocks on the 
other side. Silas followed my example, 
and, with his lithe Maratha frame, got 
over it in splendid style; but the heavy 
Chota Khan nearly stuck in the middle, 
at the cross-bar, and reached ¢erra firma 
in a state of great agitation. Among the 
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people who carried our things, there was 
the comely wife of a zemindar, who came 
with us for a curious reason. Two of 
her servants had been detailed off to 
take part in the carriage of our effects, 
and it occurred to this buxom dame that 
it would not do to let her servants go and 
receive’ money on their own account ; so 
she came also, and carried a mere nom- 
inal burden, having been over with us at 
Shipki. A sentimental and perfectly vir- 
tuous friendship had sprung up between 
this lady and my Afghan cook; and 
Chota Khan’s admiration of her reached 
the culminating point when he saw his 
fat friend cross and recross the jhié/a 
without the least hesitation or trepida- 
tion. All our baggage got across safely, 
which cannot be calculated upon at this 
particular bridge, and nobody fell 
through, though such a result did not ap- 
pear at all unlikely from the rotten state 
of the birch ropes. I have gone over 
worse jhi/as than this; but it was my 
first, and impressed me with a feeling 
that the fewer we met with on our way 
the better. Any bridge, however, and 
even the hair-like bridge of Chinavad 
itself, with hell flaming beneath, would 
have been welcome to me at this time, so 
long as it took me across the Sutlej, and 
away from its furnace-like valley. I ex- 
perienced an intense feeling of relief on 
finding that I had no more Sutlej, but 
only the long line of the Western Hima- 
liya before me. It may appear very 
absurd to hate a river, and regard it asa 
personal enemy and special agent of the 
powers of evil; but that was the frame 
‘of mind into which I had got as regards 
this stream. “Go to,” I said, “you un- 
easy, yellowish-white, foaming, thunder- 
ingriver. Go and choke yourself in the 
sands of the Panj4b. You may be called 
Langchhenkhabad, and be fed by the 
mouths of elephants or demons; you 


may be richly laden with gold-dust, and | 


May worm your way into the bowels of 
the earth, until, in sunless caverns, you 
pollute the waters of Alph, the sacred 
river; but you shall have none of my 
dust to grind against the walls of your 
rock-prison.” 

In order to reach Nako, where Mr. Pa- 
gell was to part from me, we had to cross 
Lio Porgytl at a height of about fourteen 
thousand feet, the lower path having be- 
come impassable; but that could not be 
done in a day, so we camped at a very 
charming spot called Gyumitr, on the Sut- 
lej side of the great mountain, at the height 
of about eleven thousand five hundred 
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‘feet. This was a place corresponding to 
'Namgea and Shipki Rizhing, having a 
| few terraced fields, and also a few huts; 
but it was more level than these other 
outlying stations, and had willow-trees 
with rills of pure water running through 
meads of soft, thick, green grass. A 
spot like this has a peculiar charm after 
days of barren rock, and it was all the 
more pleasant because Lfo Porgyil 
Shade. the sun from off us by 3 P. M, 
and left a long, cool, pleasant afternoon. 
Mr. Pagell’s convert, whose father had 
been hereditary executioner at Kundwar, 
came out very great on this occasion. All 
along he had shown a disposition to talk 
without measure, and without much re- 
gard as to whether 2ny one was listening 
to him or not. It seemed as if havin 
been denied the privilege of cutting o 
human heads, and so stopping human 
breath, he had a special claim to use his 
own throat and his own breath to an un- 
limited extent. Mr. Pagell, with his kind 
and philosophical view of human frailty, 
exctised his follower on the ground that 
if was the man’s nature so to act; and 
clearly it was so. If the hereditary exe- 
cutioner had somewhat restrained his 
conversational powers at Shipki, as a 
place where there was some danger of 
conversation being cut short by the re- 
moval of the conversing head, he fully 
made up for the deprivation at Gyumir. 
He talked, without ceasing, to his Mora- 
vian brother and to me, to my servants, 
to the Namgea dfarries, to the willow- 
trees, to the rills, to the huts, and to the 
stones. It did not in the least matter 
that no one understood much of what he 
said, for his dialect of lower Kundwar 
was not rendered more intelligible to the 
people about him by the mispronounced 
Tibetan words which he mixed up with it 
out of his bronchial tubes. That was a 
matter of no consequence to the hered- 
itary executioner, who talked without wait- 
ing for replies, and did us excellent ser- 
vice all the while; but I could not help 
thinking that a few days more of him 
might have produced a strong tempta- 
tion to exercise his own hereditary art 
upon his own person. 





Close to Gyumir there is the monas- 
tery of Tashigong, which affords a very 
secluded position for Lamas of a retiring 


{and contemplative turn of mind as all 


Lamas ought to be. We were indebted 
to them for yaks, or rather zo-pos, but 
had hardly any communication with them, 
and they did not seem disposed to culti- 
vate our acquaintance. They have a 
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beautifully secluded position for a mon- 
astery, among the precipices of a moun- 
tain which no one dreams of ascending, 


and away from villages and trade-routes. : 


This tendency of Bidhists to seclude 
themselves from the world, has _ inter- 
fered with Bidhism being a great power 
in the world. Even in China, where the 
numerous. and well-built monasteries, 
with large gardens and plantations at- 
tached, sufficiently prove that Buidhism 
must, at one time, have had a great at- 
traction for the black-haired race,— this 
religion has long ceased to be an impor- 
tant element in the national life. It is 
forced to give way even before such a re- 
ligion as Hinduism, and a negative posi- 
tivism such as Confucianism, whenever 
mankind reaches a certain stage of com- 
plicated social arrangements, or, as we 
call it, civilization ; but there is a stage 
before that, though after the period of 
tribal fighting, when a religion like Budh- 
ism naturally flourishes. Now Tibet is 
still in that position at the present day, 
and so Bidhism (in the shape of La- 
maism) is still supreme in it, though it 
has almost entirely disappeared from In- 
dia, and has so little power in China. 
Starting about four in the morning, as 
was our wont, we had a very pleasant 


journey over the mountain to Nako. 
There were some vestiges of a path. 
The ascent was so steep, that great part 
of the way it looked as if the mountains 
were overhanging us, and some small 
stone avalanches came down uncomfort- 
ably near; but that was the character 


only of the first section. On reaching 
the highest part of the mountain which 
we attained—a height of nearly four- 
teen thousand feet — we found ourselves 
on the turn of its ridge, and wound for 
some way along the top of terrific preci- 
pices, which rose up almost perpendicu- 
larly to the height of about five thousand 
feet above the river Lee. It is more in- 
teresting, and a great deal more pleasant, 
being at the top of this gorge than at the 
bottom of it, where there is no path ; and 
the largest pieces of rock we could roll 
over were dissipated into fragments, too 
small to be seen by us, long before they 
reached the river. 

At Nako we camped close to the vil- 
lage, on the grassy bank of a small lake. 
The other side of this lake was lined 
with large poplar and willow trees, and in 
so desolate a region the place appeared 
exceedingly beautiful. Elsewhere it might 
not have appeared so striking ; but there 
is nothing like slow difficult travelling 
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and tent-life, or camping-out, for enabling 
one to appreciate the scenery. I particu- 
larly felt this to be the case in the upper 
parts of Kashmir, where not only the 
scene of each night’s encampment, but 
even every turn of the beautiful wooded 
valleys, was deeply impressed upon my 
memory. Nako is a little over twelve 
thousand feet high; and though I had 
already slept at higher altitudes on the 
King-ma Pass, the weather had become 
colder, and I here, for the first time, ex- 
perienced a sensation which the head of 
the Yarkund expedition had warned me 
not to be afraid of. It consisted in being 
suddenly awakened at night, by an over- 
powering feeling of suffocation and faint- 
ness, which one unaccustomed to it, or 
not warned about it, might readily mis- 
take for the immediate approach of death. 
Itis a very curious feeling —just as if 
the spirit were.about to flit from the 
body ; but a few more days of travelling 
along the line of twelve thousand feet 
enabled me to get rid of it altogether. 

At Nako we stayed two nights, and 
must have been in much need of a rest, 
for we enjoyed our stay there immensely 
in spite of the exceedingly inclement 
weather. It isin an almost rainless dis- 
trict, but it is occasionally visited by rain 
or snow, and we happened to hit on the 
time of one of these storms. Soon after 
our arrival about mid-day the thermome- 
ter sank to 50°, and next morning was at 
47°, and rain fell, or chill raw mists 
swept over us. Occasionally the clouds 
would clear away, showing the mountain 
above us white with new-fallen snow down 
to within a few hundred feet of our tent; 
and this sort of weather continued during 
the period of our stay at this highly ele- 
vated village. At night it was intensely 
cold; the wind carried the rain into our 
frail abodes wherever it could find admis- 
sion ; and though the canvas of our tents 
did not admit the wet exactly, yet it was 
in a very damp state, which added to the 
coolness of the interior. Nevertheless 
we felt quite at home, and our servants 
also enjoyed themselves much. They 
amused themselves with various athletic 
games ; and, to my astonishment, I found 
Silas, who had spent all his life within 
the tropics, swimming across the lake, 
which was a most dangerous thing to do, 
owing tothe almost icy coldness of the 
water and the number of tangled weeds 
which it contained. This, and our gen- 
eral cheerfulness, said a great deal for 
the beneficial effects of high mountain 
air, and of a nourishing diet of milk, mut- 
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ton, game, and wheat or barley flour, so 
superior to the rice, curries, vegetables, 
and pulse, with which the people of India 
delight to stuff themselves. The piles of 
chuppatties, or girdle-cakes, which my 
servants baked for themselves, were 
enormous; so were their draughts of 
milk; and I supplied them with a great 
deal of mutton, which they did not un- 
dervalue. The people of all the Tibetan- 
speaking countries also eat enormously. 
They always had something before start- 
ing, however early the hour might be; 
and whenever we halted for a little on 
the way, they took out their sz¢t#%Z, or 
roasted barley flour, and if there hap- 
pened to be any water accessible, knead- 
ed this flour into large balls about the 
size of acricket-ball, and so ate it with 
great gusto. On halting for the day, 
which was most usually about three in 
the afternoon, while the men assisted us 
in pitching the tents and making other 
arrangements, the women immediately 
fell to work in making chuppatties and 
preparing great pots of tea-broth, into 
which they put salt, butter, flour, some- 
times even meat, and, in fact, almost any- 
thing eatable which turned up. After 
they had done with us, the whole of their 
afternoons and evenings appeared to be 
spent in eating and supping, varied occa- 
sionally by singing ora wild dance. Some- 
times they prolonged their feasting late 
into the night; and it was a mystery to 
me where all the flesh they consumed 
came from, until I observed that the 
Himdliya are very rich in the carcasses 
of sheep and goats which have been 
killed by exposure or by falling rocks. 
All this eating enables the Tibetans to 
carry enormous burdens, and to make 
long marches up and down their terrible 
mountains. Among the rice-eating Kash- 
mirians I observed that large-bodied, 
‘strong-enough-looking young men were 
grievously oppressed, and soon knocked 
up, by burdens which Tibetan women 
could have carried gaily along far more 
difficalt paths, and which their husbands 
would have thought nothing of. But even 
in Tibet the heaviest burden did not 
always go to the strongest bearer. A 
very common way was for my digarries 
to engage in a game of chance the night 
before starting, and so settle the order of 
selecting packages. Occasionally the 
strongest men used their strength in or- 
der to reserve for themselves the lightest 
burdens. I noticed also, as an invariable 
rule, that the worst carriers, those who 
had the most need of husbanding their 
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breath, were always the most talkative 
and querulous, while the best were either 
silent or indulged only in brief or occa- 
sional exclamations. 

The houses I had met with hitherto 
had all slated roofs ; but at Nako, as all 
through Spiti, and also in Zanskar, thorn- 
bushes were thickly piled on the roofs, 
and in some cases actually constituted 
the only roofs there were except beams. 
This is done to preserve the wood below, 
and it probably does, from the effects of 
the sun in so dry a climate ; it must also 
assist in keeping out the cold; but it 
gives the houses a peculiar furzy look, 
and denies the people the great privilege 
of using the top of the house beneath 
their own as an addendum to their own 
abode. I purchased at this village a 
pretty large shaggy white dog, of a breed 
which is common all over China. We 
called it Nako, or the Nakowallah, after 
the place of its birth ; and never did poor 
animal show such attachment to its native 
village. It could only be managed for 
some days by a long stick which was 
fastened to its collar, as it did not do to 
let it come into close contact with us be- 
cause of its teeth. In this vile durance, 
and even after it had got accustomed to 
us, and could be led by a chain, it was 
continually sighing, whining, howling, 
growling, and looking piteously in the 
direction in which it supposed its birth- 
place to be. Even when we were hun- 
dreds of miles away from Nako, it no 
sooner found its chain loose than it im- 
mediately turned on its footsteps and 
made along the path we had just traversed, 
being apparently under the impression 
that it was only a day’s journey from its 
beloved village. It had the utmost 
dread of running water, and had to be 
carried or forced across all bridges and 
fords. No dog, of whatever size, could 
stand against it in fight, for our Chinese 
friend had peculiar tactics of its own 
which took its opponents completely by 
surprise. When it saw another dog, and 
was unchained, it immediately rushed 
straight at the other dog, butted it over 
and seized it by the throat or some equally 
tender place before the enemy could 
gather itself together. Yet Nako became 
a most affectionate animal, and was anh 
admirable watch. It never uttered a 
sound at night when any stranger came 
near it, but quietly pinned him by the 
calf of the leg, and held on there in si- 
lence until some one it could trust came 
to the relief. The Nakowallah was ‘a 
most curious mixture of simplicity, fe- 
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rocity, and affectionateness. I left him 
with a lady at Peshawar, to whose little 
girls he took at once, in a gentle and 
layful manner ; but when I said “ Good- 
.bye, Nako,” he divined at once that I was 
going to desert him; he leaped on his 
chain and howled and wailed. I should 
not at all wonder if a good many dogs 
were to be met with in heaven, while as 
many human beings were made to reap- 
pear as pariahs on the plains of India. 
Above Nako there is a small Lama 
monastery, and all the way up toit—a 
height of about six hundred feet — there 
are terraced fields in which are grown 
wheat, barley, a kind of turnip, and pulse. 
Thus the cultivation rises here to almost 
thirteen thousand feet, and the crops are 
said to be very good indeed. There is 
some nearly level pasture-ground about 
the place, and yaks and ponies are bred 
in it for the trade into Chinese Tibet. 
The people are all Tibetans, and dis- 
tinctly Tartar in feature. ‘Fhey are called 
Dikpas, and seem to be of rather a re- 
ligious turn. Accordingly, they had re- 


cently been favoured by the re-incarna- 
tion, in a boy of their village, of the 
Teshi Lama, who resides at Teshi Lam- 
bu, the capital of Western Tibet, and 
who, in the Lama hierarchy, is second 


only to the Dalai or Grand Lama. 

At Nako I bade farewell to my kind 
friend Mr. Pagell, to whom I had been so 
much indebted. On all the rest of my 
journey I was accompanied only by my 
native servants and by porters of the 
country, and only twice, shortly after 
parting with the Moravian, did I meet 
European travellers. These were two In- 
dian officers who were crossing from 
Ladak to the Sutlej valley ; and another 
officer, a captain from Gwalior, who had 
gone into Spiti by the Babah route, and 
whom I passed a few hours after parting 
with Mr. Pagell. My first day’s journey 
to Chango was easy, over tolerably level 
ground, which seldom required me to dis- 
mount from my zo-po, and on a gentle 
level, descending about two thousand 
feet to Chango. That place has a large 
extent of cultivated nearly level ground, 
and it may be called the capital of Hang- 
rang, a province which formerly belonged 
to China, and of which the other large 
villages are Nako, Hango, and Lfo. The 
whole population of this little province 
numbers only about three thousand souls, 
and they seem to be terribly hard worked 
in autumn ; but then during long months 
of the year they have little to do except 
to enjoy themselves. In the afternoon 
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two bands of wandering Spiti minstrels 
made their appearance, and performed 
before my tent. The attraction of the 
larger of them was a handsome woman 
(two of whose husbands were among the 
minstrels —there being more at home) 
who danced and sang after the manner 
of Indian nautch-girls, but with more 
vigour and less impropriety. The senior 
husband of this lady ingeniously re- 
marked that I could not think of giving 
him less than a rupee, as he was going to 
sing my praise over the whole country- 
side. 

On the next two days I had the first 
and shortest of those stretches over 
ground without villages and houses to 
which I have already alluded; and my 
route took me again, for a day’s journey 
and a night’s encampment, into the in- 
hospitable region of Chinese Tibet, but 
into a section of that country where I 
saw no Tartar young women or human 
inhabitants of any kind. From Chango 
a path leads into Spiti across the river 
Lee, by the fort of Shealkar, over the 
Lepcha Pass and along the right bank of 
the Lee; but that route is said to be ex- 
tremely difficult, and I selected a path 
(which surely cannot possibly be much 
better) that takes northward up the left 
side of the Lee, but at some distance 
from it, into the Chinese province of 
Chimirti, and, after a day’s journey 
there, crosses the boundary of Spiti, and 
continues, still on the same bank of the 
river, on to Dankar, the capital of Spiti. 

A long steep ascent from Chango took 
me again on to the priceless twelve thou- 
sand and thirteen thousand feet level. 
The early morning was most delicious, 
being clear and bright, without wind, and 
exhilarating in the highest degree, while 
nothing could be more striking than the 
lighting-up by the sun of the snowy peaks 
around. One starts on these early moun- 
tain journeys in great spirits, after drink- 
ing about a quart of fresh milk; but after 
three or four hours, when tie rays of the 
sun have begun to make themselves felt, 
and there has been a certain amount of 
going down into perpendicular gorges 
and climbing painfully up the other side 
of them, our spirits begin to flag, and, 
unless there has been a long rest and a 

ood breakfast in the middle of the day, 
eelings of exasperation are in the ascend- 
ant before the camping-ground is reached. 
Early on this day’s journey I met the 
finest Tibetan mastiff whch I saw in all 
the Himdliya. It was a sheep-dog of a 
dark colour, and much longer and larger 
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than any of the ferocious guardians of ties did come in at last, I made my wrath 


Shipki. 


While we were talking to the appear to be even greater than it was; 


shepherd who owned it, this magnificent! and, seeing that one of them was a shi- 
creature sat watching us, growling and! ar, and had a matchlock-gun and a 
showing its teeth, evidently ready to fly | hunting-knife with him, I thought there 


at our throats at a moment’s notice; but, could 


whenever I spoke of. purchase, it at once 
put a mile of hill between us, and no calls 


| 


e nothing cowardly in making an 
example of him, so I fell upon him, and 
frightened one or two more. This was 


of its master would induce it to come, what the French call a necessary act, and 


back. 


It seemed at once to understand, it by no means interfered with the friend- 


that it was being bargained for, and so; ly terms on which I always stood with the 


took steps to preserve its own liberty ; 
but it need not have been so alarmed, for 
the shepherd refused to part with it on 
any terms. 

After passing the Chaddaldok Po bya 
narrow slated wooden bridge, we reached 
the top of the left bank of the To-tzo or 
Para River, which divides Hangrang from 
Chinese Tibet. The descent to the 
stream is about fifteen hundred feet, and 
a short way down there are some hot 
springs, with grass and _ willow-trees 
round them, and the shelter of great 
rocks. This would be by far the best 
place for camping ; but, for some reason 
or other, the Chango people had deter- 
mined that we should do so on the Chi- 
nese side of the river. On getting down 


there, with some difficulty, and crossing 
the sangpa, | found there was no protec- 
tion whatever from the sun’s rays, which 


beat into the valley fiercely, and were 
reflected, in an overpowering manner, 
from the white stones and rocks around, 
while the noise of the furious river was 
quite deafening. Here I had to remain 
without shelter and without food for nearly 
three hours, getting more and more ex- 
asperated as time passed on. After this, 
I usually kept two coolies within reach of 
me, with sufficient supplies to meet any 
emergency, and clothing sufficient to en- 
able me to camp out if necessary; but I 
had now to learn the wisdom of such an 
arrangement. My servants had not got 
on well with the Chango people, and the 
Jatter had left us only a little way before 
we reached this river, under pretence of 
taking a short cut. I could not feel that 
the former were properly in my hands 
until I got past Dankar, for they might 
invent some scheme for forcing me to go 
down from that place to the Sutlej valley, 
through the Babah Pass. As to the 
Chango digarries,1 could not say what 
their motive might be for delay; but it 
was clear to me, now that I was alone, 
that it would be necessary to check this 
sort of thing at the outset, and I felta 


“Certain advantage for doing so in being: 





coolies; but I need scarcely say that 
such things should not be encouraged, 
and that everything depends upon why 
and how they are done. No formal rules 
can touch this subject effectually. Some 
men will travel through a country with- 
out being guilty of an act of violence, or 
even of uttering an angry word, and yet 
they leave behind a feeling of bitter 
hatred not only towards themselves but 
also towards the race and government to 
which they belong. Other men produce 
similar results by unnecessary, stupid, 
and cowardly acts of violence. It is cu- 
rious that sometimes a Briton, who is so 
wildly benevolent ia theory towards weak 
and uncivilized races, no sooner finds 
himself among them than he tramples on 
their toes unmercifully, and is ready to 
treat them in aruthless manner. There- 
fore I must guard against the supposition 
that I goin for violent treatment in any 
part of the world, though just as little do 
I hold that it should be entirely avoided 
in all circumstances. It is the touch of 
nature that makes the whole world kin, 
which is the best recommendation of the 
traveller. An English officer, a great 
shikar, writing to me from the wilds to 
the north of Kashmir, mentions that the 
people of one village (who had been in ° 
Kashmir, and had noticed the ways of 
English officers there) begged him, in the 
name of God, not to make a map of the 
country; andon his asking them the rea- 
son why, their reply was: “We do not 
mind you coming here, because you talk 
to us and let us sit down by you; but other 
officers will say to us,‘D—n you, go 
away.” This often arises simply from 
fatigue ; but for atraveller to neglect to 
make friends of the people among whom 
he sojourns, causes far more dislike to 
him than any positive acts of violence he 
is likely to commit ; and such is specially 
the case in high mountainous countries, 
where the population is scanty and trav- 
ellers are rare, and the people —how- 
ever poor some of them may be, and 
however dirty all are — have much nat- 


upon Chinese ground. So, when the par- ural though not formal politeness, and 
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are free from the rude presumption which 
has become one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the lower classes of 
this country of late years. Englishmen 
are far from being the most unconcilia- 
tory of travellers, and they would be bet- 
ter liked in India if the Indians had more 
experience of the harshness of the ordi- 
nary German, and the ignorant insolence 
of the ordinary French, traveller. 

At.this point I finally left the domin- 
ions of the rajah of Bussahir, which in- 
clude upper and lower Kundwar and the 
Tartar province of Hangrang. Every- 
where there, except to a slight extent 
at Chango, the people had been exceed- 
ingly civil and pleasant, and had readily 
furnished me with all the carriage I re- 
quired, though they must often have done 
so at great inconvenience to themselves, 
owing to the harvest operations which 
were going on. In lower Kundwar they 
seemed to be a gentle and rather timid 
people, speaking an Aryan language; 
and though the Tartars of the upper por- 
tion of Bussahir were of rougher and 
stronger character, yet they were quiet 
and friendly enough. As to the roads of 
these provinces, they are exactly in the 
same state as when Gerard traversed 
them, and I prefer to quote here his ac- 
count of them rather than to give any 
more descriptions of my own. “ The 
roads in general,” he says, “consist of 
narrow footpaths skirting precipices, with 
often here and there rocks, that would 
seem to come down with a puff of wind, 
projecting over the head ; to avoid which 
itis necessary sometimes to bend your- 
self double. The way often leads over 
smooth stones steeply inclined to a 
frightful abyss, with small niches cut or 
worn, barely sufficient to admit the point 
of the foot ; or it lies upon heaps of gi- 
gantic angular fragments of granite or 
gneiss, almost piercing the shoes, and 
piled upon one another in the most hor- 
rid disorder. Where the rocks are con- 
stantly hurled from above there is not 
the slightest trace of a path, and cairns of 
stones are erected within sight of each 
other, to guide the traveller. There are 
often deep chasms between the rocks, 
and it requires a considerable degree of 
agility to clear them, and no small de- 
gree of caution to avoid overturning the 
stones, which now and then shake under 
you.... The most difficult part I saw 
was where ropes were used to raise and 
lower the baggage; and this did not 
arise from the path having given way. 
Now and then flights of stone steps oc- 
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cur, notched trees and spars from rock 
to rock, rude scaffolding along the per- 
pendicular face of a mountain, formed of 
horizontal stakes driven into the crevices, 
with boards above, and the outer ends 
resting on trees or slanting posts pro- 
jecting from the clefts of the rock be- 
low. The most extraordinary one of this 
kind I ever saw was in the valley of Tee- 
dong. Itis called Rapua, and the scaf- 
folding continued for one hundred and 
fifty feet. It was constructed like the 
other, with this difference, that six posts 
were driven horizontally into the cracks 
of the rocks, and secured by a great many 
wedges ; there was no support on the 
outer side, and the river, which under- 
mined it, rushed with incredible fury anda 
clamorous uproar beneath. The shaking 
of the scaffolding, together with the stu- 
pefving noise of the torrent, combined to 
give the traveller an uncertain idea of his 
safety.” * To this it may be added that 
though several bridges —sangfas such 
as the one beneath Pd, which I have al- 
ready described — have been built of late 
in Kund4war, almost every path of that 
province is crossed by unbridged moun- 
tain torrents, which are by no means easy 
to pass in summer during the day, when 
they are swollen by the melting snows 
and glaciers above. Bungalows for Euro- 
peans are to be found only on the Hindi- 
sthan and Tibet road ; and as the people, 
being affected by Hindt caste notions, 
will not allow a European to occupy their 
houses, a tent is necessary for making 
much acquaintance with this most mount- 
ainous and formidable country. 

Camped as we were on the Chinese side 
of the To-tzo River, we might have hada 
marauding visit from some of the nomad 
Tartars, dwellers in tents, who are the 
chief inhabitants of the province of Chi- 
miurti; but, I fancy, the Lassa govern- 
ment would be as opposed to any un- 
necessary interference with Englishmen 
as itis to admitting them into ‘Chinese 
Tibet, because such interference might 
be made a handle of by the Indian gov- 
ernment. There is another door here at 
To-tzo into the dominions of the Grand 
Lama; but Mr. Pagell had told me that he 
had already tried it, and that on reaching 
the first village he was sent back imme- 
diately, without any ceremony, and was 
scarcely allowed time to feed his yak or 
pony. It would, no doubt, be as difficult 
to communicate with the tzong-pon of 


* Account of Koonawur, &c., &c., by the late Capt. 
Sienenter Gerard. Edited by George Lloyd. Lom 
ion, 1341. 
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Chimérti as with the tzong-pon of D’za-: 
brung, and. the Chango people’ would 
only go along the path to' Spiti. Since 
publishing my former remarks: on the 
exclusiveness of the Tibetans, I: have 
noticed that Turner* makes mention of 
a very probable origin of it. Heascribes 
it not to any dislike to Europeans, but to 
“that spirit of conquest which forms the 
common character of all Mohammedan 
states, and that hostility. which their reli- 
gion enjoins against all who are not its 
professors.” He, indeed, refers more 
particularly to this’ cause as having led 
the people of Bhotan to close the south+ 
ern entrances to their mountainous coun- 
try ; but it is extremely likely that it may 
have been more generally operative, and 
induced the Tibetans: to seclude the 
whole dominions. of the Grand Lama, 
while their dread of Europeans and of 
the gold-mines being coveted; might still 
have acted afterwards to: the same end. 
In the close of last century there seems 
to have been no unwillingness: on the 
part of the Lama government to enter 
into relationships with British India; for 
first Mr. George Bogle in 1774, and'then 
Captain Turner in 1783, were allowed:to 
visit Teshti Lambu as representatives of 
our government. A paragraph appeared 
in the Zimes, a few days: ago, intimating 
that Mr. Bogle’s MS. journal of his mis- 
sion to Lassa had been discovered lately 
in the British Museum, and is to be pub- 
lished by the Indian. government, along 
with an account of the trade-routes into 
Tibet. There must surely, however, be 
some mistake here; because, though 
Turner gives some account of his prede- 
cessor’s mission, he makes no. mention 
whatever of Bogle’s having gone to Lassa, 
but only to Tesh Lambu and the Bogda 
Lama. Turner’s own: journal gives a 
very full. account of that route and. of 
that part of the country; but Mr. Bogle’s 
journal will'be welcome. Though it con- 
tains no: geographical information, yet I 
am informed it gives long reports of the 
envoy’s: conversations with the Tibetan 
authorities; and it is gratifying’ to: find 
that the Indian government is again:turn+ 
ing its thoughts’ to: Chinese Tibet: after 
the long: time which: has elapsed since 
1783. A formal’ mission might be sent 
to Lassa; or, under the treaty of Tien- 
tsin, the’ passports: might be claimed’ 
from the Chinese Foreign Office; allow- 


ing Englishmen,.in a private:or im aj’ 


* An Account of an Embassy to the Court of the’ 





Teshoo Lama, in Tibet. By Captain Samuel Turner. 


London, 1806, 
LIVING AGE. VOL.X, 496 
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semi-official capacity, to traverse Chinese 
Tibet, the passports: being either in the 
language of the country or accompanied 
by Tibetan translations given under im- 
perial authority. As it is, the do-nothing 
policy of the Indian government recoils 
injuriously upon its prestige with its own 
subjects. It hurts our position in India 
for the people there to know that there is 
a country adjoining our own territor 

into which Englishmen are systematical+ 
ly refused entrance, while the nations of 


British. India and of its tributary. states 


are allowed to enter freely,.and even to 
settle in large numbers at the capital, 
Lassa,* as the Kashmiris do, About: a 


year anda half agothe Calcutta Chamber 


of Commerce addressed the viceroy 
and the secretary of state for India, com+ 
plaining of tlie restrictions there were 
in the way of commerce with Tibet, 
and received answers’ which seemed to 
imply that. their prayer would be taken 
into favourable’ consideration whenever 
circumstances: would: allow. More res 
cently the “Friend of India” well: re+ 
marked that “the day has: now come 
when we may justly ask the Chinese: 
emperor to take steps for our admitr 
tance into Tibet.” Certainly the matter 
might: well be brought to a crisis now’;; 
and there would not have been the least 
difficulty about’ it if a’ more active: use 
had been made, within the last few years, 
of our position:in China. 

The path to Lari, the first village in 
Spiti, where we:camped under a solitary 
apricot-tree, said ta: be:the only tree’ of 
the:kind in the whole: province, was very 
fatiguing, because large portions of it 
could not be ridden over; and+there were 
some ticklish faces: of smooth, slopin 
rock:to’ be crossed, which a yak coul 
hardly have got: over, but: which were 
managed, when riderless, in a wonderful 
manner by the:shoeless ghin?, or mounts 
ain-pony, which I had got at Chango. 
The scenery: was: wild and desolate 
rather than‘ striking — no. house, no tree, 
and hardly. even. a: bush being visible. 
There was:a great dealiof limestone rock 
on this journey ;:and at some places: it 
was of sucha character that it might 
‘be called: marble. We passed several 
open: caverns’; and in’ one of these, 
about a third of the way from the To-tze 
River, I stopped for breakfast. It wasia 
magnificent: open: arch, about fifty feet 


: In Western: Tibet: the: name of this city is: pro 
nounced without an aspirate; but in the centre and 
‘east of the country it’ is called’** Lhassa,’’ which, cote 
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high in front, and as many in breadth, in 
the face of a precipice, and afforded cool 
shade until after mid-day, when the de- 
clining sun began to beat into it. But 
the Karitha River, which occurs imme- 
diately after, ought to be passed in the 
morning, because there is only a two- 
peled bridge over it, on which even a 
ghunt cannot cross; and the stream was 
so swollen at mid-day by the melting 
snow that my pony was nearly lost. 

The next morning I was delayed at 
Lari by the information that messengers 
had arrived at the other side of the river 
with a letter for me and some money, 
but were unable to cross the river, a 
Jhila, which formerly existed there, hav- 
ing given way. This seemed exceeding- 
ly improbable, but I went down to in- 
quire. There wasa double rope across 
the stream, and I told the messengers to 
fasten tle letter to it, and so send ¢hat 
across, but to keep the money, aad found 
that both were for the Gwalior captain 
whom I met ner Nako, so I ordered the 
bearers to proceed to Pi in search of 
him. Where there is no bridge exactly, 
there is often a double rope of this kind 
4across the deep-sunk rivers of the Him- 
liya, to enable the villagers on oppo- 
site sides of the gorge to communi- 
cate with each other; and the rope is 
sometimes strong enough to allow ofa 
man being slung to it and so worked 
across. If only the rope be sound, which 
cannot always be depended on, this 
method of progression is preferable to 
the jhéla; because, though it may try 
the nerves, it does not at the same time 
call for painful exertion which disturbs 
the heart’s action. 

Po, or Poi, my next camping-place, was 
a very pleasant village, with little streams 
running between willow-trees, and with 
peaks and walls of snow rising over the 
precipices, and immense steep slopes of 
shingle immediately around. Another 
day took me to Dankar, under immense 
dark precipices, which lined both banks 
of the river, of slate and shale. It would 
be well for a practical geologist to exam- 
ine that part of the Spiti valley, and also 
the portion between Po and Lari; for it 
is possible they may contain coal. For 
the most part the way to Dankar was tol- 
erably level and good ; but the height of 
the water of the Lee at this season com- 
pelled us to make a difficult detour 
through probably the most extraordinary 
series of gorges there is in the world. We 
moved along a dry watercourse, between 
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rising to hundreds and even to thousands 
of feet above. The floor of these clefts was 
fifteen or twenty feet broad, and though 
they must have enlarged considerably at 
the top, they appeared to do so very lit- 
tle to the eye. It was not rock but 
soft deposits which rose on both sides of 
us; and though there had been every ir- 
regularity in the lateral effects of the 
water, which had cut out the passages in 
many directions, there had been very lit- 
tle in its perpendicular action, for, in that 
respect, the water had cut almost straight 
down. High up, at the edges of these 
extraordinary ravines, the strata had 
been worn away so as to form towers, 
spires, turrets, and all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, which could be seen by looking 
up the cross passages and at the turn- 
ings. Often high above, and apparently 
ready to fall at any moment, a huge rock 
was supported on a long tower or spire 
of earth and gravel, which (being a little 
harder than the strata around, or having 
possibly been compressed by the weight 
of the rock) had remained standing, while 
the earth round it had crumbled or been 
washed away. These threatening phe- 
nomena were either on the edge of the 
clefts or rose up from their sides, and 
were very similar to the rocks which are 
to be seen on glaciers supported on pil- 
lars of ice. The way was most tortuous, 
and led into a cul-de-sac, the end of 
which we had to ascend with difficulty. 
As the route I speak of involves a con- 
siderable detour and some climbing, no 
traveller will be taken through it if the 
path along the side of the Lee be not 
covered with water; and I cannot con- 
scientiously recommend every cne to go 
into the labyrinth. True, it is used by 
the mountaineers when the other path is 
not passable; but they are very rarely 
obliged to have recourse to it, because 
they can time their journey so as to make 
the passage of the river when the snows: 
above are frozen up, and consequently 
the water is low. True, also, no rocks 
fell during our passage, but the floor was 
paved with them; there were hundreds 
of rocks which a mere touch would have 
sent down, and I saw evidence enough 
to prove that whole sides of the ravines 
sometimes give way; so that, unless the 
traveller had a charmed life, his curiosity 
would expose him to a very fair chance 
of being suddenly knocked on the head 
by a stone a ton weight, or buried undet 
hundreds of feet of tertiary strata. 

It is similar strata which afford so ex 





perpendicular tertiary or alluvial strata 





traordinary a position and appearance to 
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Dankar, the capital of Spiti, which is a 
British Himdliyan province, under an 
assistant commissioner who resides in 
the warmer and more fruitful Kdld valley. 
This town is perched about a thousand 
feet above the Lee, on the ledges and 
towers of an immense ridge of soft strata 
which descends towards the river, but 
breaks off with a sudden fall after afford- 
ing ground for the fort, houses, and Lama 
temp!es of Dankar. Its appearance is so 
extraordinary, that I shall not attempt 
any description of it until able to present 
my readers with a copy of its photo- 
graph. It has only its picturesqueness, 
however, to recommend it, for the inte- 
rior is as miserable as that of the smallest 
Himdliyan village; and the people, being 
under British rule, have of course a 
proper contempt for British travellers 
though so little troubled by them. No 
one offered to show us where to pitch 
our tents, or to render any other civ- 
ility. The sékea was away, and his 
representative was both insolent and 
exorbitant in his demands. Here was 


the style which he adopted, and was sup- 
ported in by the people about him. As 
was afterwards proved by my making 
him produce his errick, or official list of 
prices, he began by demanding double 


price from us for the sheep and grain we 
wanted ; and when we said quite civilly 
that he was charging too much, he at 
once answered impudently, and without 
the least excuse for doing so— “Oh! if 
you want to use force, by all means take 
what you want for nothing, and I shall 
report the matter to the commissioner 
in Kdld.” Fortunately for him there was 
no Chinese territory near; but, through 
the medium of the young schoolmaster 
of Dankar, who understood Hindisthani, 
I made him and his friends somewhat 
ashamed of his conduct; and it was the 
more inexcusable because the prices of 
the xerrick are fixed at a higher rate than 
those which prevail, in order that there 
may be no hardship in affording travel- 
lers the right of purchasing supplies —a 
right which it is absolutely necessary 
that they should have, in order to travel 
at all, in a district of country where there 
are so few open markets. 

I have referred more than once in 
these articles to the polyandry of the 
people among whom I sojourned; and 
though this delicate subject has been al- 
luded to in several publications, it is suf- 
ficiently novel to the general reader. to 
call for a little explanation here. Indeed, 
I find there are many well-educated 
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persons who do not even know what 
polyandry means. It has a very botan- 
ical kind of sound; and its German 
equivalent, Vielmdnnerei, though coarse 
and expressive, does not throw much 
light upon the subject. A mistake also 
has been made in contrasting polyandry 
with polygamy ; whereas, being the mar- 
riage of one woman with two or moré 
men, it is itself a form of polygamy, and 
ought properly to be contrasted with 
polygyny, or the marriage of one man to 
two or more women. But the polyandry 
of Central Asia must further be limited 
to the marriage of one woman to two dt 
more brothers, for no other form is found 
there, so far as I could learn. 

This curious and revolting custom ex- 
ists all over the country of the Tibetan- 
speaking people; that is to say, from 
China to the dependencies of Kashmir 
and Afghanistan, with the exception of 
Sikkim, and some other of the provinces 
on the Indian side of the Himdliya, where, 
though the Tibetan language may in part 
prevail, yet the people are either Aryan 
in race, or have been much influenced by 
Aryan ideas. I found polyandry to exist 
commonly from Taranda, in the Sutlej 
valley, a few marches from Simla, up to 
Chinese Tibet, and from there to Siri, 
where it disappeared in the polygyny of 
the Mohammedan Kashmiris. But it is 
well known to exist, and to be an almost 
universal custom, all through Chinese 
Tibet, Little Tibet, and nearly all the 
Tibetan-speaking provinces. It is not 
confined to that region, however, and is 
probably the common marriage custom 
of at least thirty millions of respectable 
people. It is quite unnecessary to go 
deeply into the origin and working of 
this very peculiar marital arrangement ; 
but it is well worthy of notice, as show- 
ing how purely artificial a character such 
arrangements may assume, and what des- 
perate means are had recourse to, in’ 
order to get rid of the pressure caused 
by the acknowledged law of population. 

In the most elaborate and valuable 
compilation there is on Lamaism —“ Die 
Lamaische Hierarchie und Kirche,” by 
Carl Friedrich Koeppen — that author, 
in his brief reference to this subject, 
clears the religion of Tibet of any respon- 
sibility for polyandry, and asserts that it. 
existed in the country before the intro- 
duction of Bidhism, having arisen-fromi 
the pressure of population.* In Ceylon,’ 

* “Die Schuld dieser widrigen und unnatiirlichen’ 


cng ag a tibrigens kemesweges der Lamais» 
mus; der Gebrauch bestand vielmehr bei den Bodpa 
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which, is. a great Bidhjst couptry, poly- 
andry also, exists, and, at. least. till very 
lately, has been legally, acknowledged; by 
the British government; but I have: not 
found anything which, proves that the 
religion of the Singalese is any. more 
responsible for the custom. than, is the 
British government itself. We know 
also that polyandry, has existed in non- 
Bidhistic countries, and even in. Great 
Britain, along with worse marriage: cus- 
toms, as Cesar testifies in his.““ De Bello 
Gallico,” (lib. v, 14), when. he says: 
“Uxores habent deni duodenique-inter se 
communes, et maxime, _Sratres cum fratri: 
bus, et parentes cum. liberis.” Traces.are 
to be found of it among theancient Indo- 
Aryans, as in the Mahabdrat, where 
Dranpadi is. represented as married to 
the five sons.of Pandu ; and in the. RAmé- 
yana, where the-giant Viradha attacks the 
two divine brothers, RAm4 and Laksha- 
man, and their wife Sita, saying, “ Why 
do you two devotees remain, with one 
woman? Why do you, O profligate 
wretches, thus corrupting the. devout 
sages?” Even so, early as in the Rig 
Veda Sanhita (Mandala I. Hymn.117, v, 5) 
there is some trace of the.custom in. the 
passage, “ Aswins, your admirable (hor- 
ses) bore the car which you had harnessed 


(first) to the goal, for the sake of honour ; 
and the damsel who was the prize came 
through affection to you and acknowl- 
edged your husbandship, saying, ‘ You 


are (my) lords,’” I think polyandry. of a 
kind is even sanctioned. in the laws of 
Menu. 

There are many other traces of, the.ex- 
iptence of polyandry in. the ancient 
world, and it also appears in various 
countries in gur own or in very recent 
times. As to the Singalese, Sir Emerson, 
Tennent says that “polyandry. prevails 
throughout the interior of Ceylon, chiefly, 
amongst the wealthier classes. ... As, a 

eneral rule, the husbands are. members, 
of the same family, and most frequently 
brothers.” Here there is a-slight differ- 
ence from the polyandry where the hus- 
bands are always brothers. The Abbé 
Desgodins speaks of proches, parents, or 
near relatives in general, being joined.in 
this relationship, as well as brothers, in 
the east of the country ; but I repeatedly, 
ipquired into that, point, and on consult- 
ing Herr Jaeschke at Herrnhut.ip regard, 


t, vor ihrer Bekanntschaft mit der Religion des 
: ‘a kjasohnes und: findet sone. Ecklicang und 
schuldigung in der iibergrossen Armuth des Schnee- 
Fe und in der aus. dieser,entspringenden Nothwen- 
epesit. gm Anwaghsen der ‘Bevélkerung Schrasken 
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to, it, he said he had never known or 
heard, of any other kind of polyandry in 
Tibet except fraternal. Polyandry.nota- 
bly exists among the. Todas of Southern 
India, and:it has been found in regions 
very far distant from, each other, as among 
the Kalmucks, the Tasmanians, and the 
Iroquois of: North America; but nowhere 
does it; take. such a singular form as 
among the Nairs, of the. Malabar coast, 
who. are nominally married. to girls of 
their own caste, but never have any.inter- 
course with their.wives ; while these: latter 
may. have as. many. lovers as they please, 
if the lovers are.Brahmins, or Nairs other 
than the husband. 

Such. arrangements, however, are- mere 
freaks, and are not to be compared: with 
the regular, extensive, and solidified sys- 
tem of Tibetan polyandry. General Cun; 
ningham, in his valuable work on Ladak, 
says that the system. “ prevails, of course, 
only among the poorer classes ;” but my 
experience was that it prevailed among 
all classes, and was superseded by polyg- 
yny only, where the people were a good 
deal in. contact: with either Hindus. or 
Mohammedans. Turner, who had: so 
much opportunity of seeing Western 
Tibet, is quite clear on. this point as. re- 
gards that part of the country, for he says 
(p. 349) — “ The number. of husbands. is 
not, as far as I could learn, defined or 
restricted within any limits. It some- 
times happens that in a.small family there 
is but one male; and the number may 
seldom perhaps. exceed that which.a na- 
tive of rank, during my. residence. at 
Teshoo: Loomboo, pointed. out:to me ina 
family resident in the neighbourhood, in 
which five brothers were then living to- 
gether very happily with one. female, un- 
der the same connubial: compact. Nor is 
this.sort of compact confined to the lower 
ranks. of people alone; it is found also 
frequently in the most opulent families.” 

I met only one case in which the num- 
ber of husbands exceeded that of the in+ 
stance mentioned above. It was that of 
the-family of the zea at Pd, in which 
six brothers were. married’ to one wife, 
but: the. youngest of the brothers, was 
quitea boy. The husband I saw must 
have been over thirty; and: as. he: had 
two elder brothers, the arrangement, as 
a whole, struck one: as even more-revolt+ 
ing. than.usual. Instances of: three. and 
five husbands. were: quite. common.; but; 


Ent- | Without:having gone. rigidly into the mats 


ter, I should: say, that:the most instances 
of polyandry were those.of two-husbands, 
and that, not. because there. was any-ob- 
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jection ‘to five or six, but simply becatse 
no greater number of brothers was tsu- 
ally to be found in a family, as might 
have been expected from such a system, 
and as also one of the great ‘ends ‘which 
that system is designed to ‘effect. 

As to the working of polyandry in 
Tibet, I noticed no particular evidence 
of its evil effects, though doubtless ‘they 
exist; and in this respect I am at one 
with the other European travellers, with 
the single exception of the Abbé Desgo- 
dins, who draws a very frightful picture 
of the state of morals in the eastern part 
of the country. He says: “Les hommes 
riches peuvent avoir autant de femmes 
guils le désirent, sans compter que quand 
tls sont en voyage, et quils font visite a 
leurs amis, la politesse veut gu’on leur en 
préte partout. Au Thibet on se préte sa 
femme comme on se préte une paire de 
bottes on un couteau.... Les Thibétans 
n'ont pas non plus le moindre soucede hon- 
neur de leur filles, celle gui est devenue mere 
trouve méme plus facilement ase marier, 
par la raison que celui qui Pachete est 
certain gwelle west pas stérile; ce déver- 
gondage de meurs est cause Wune stérilité 
générale.” * There is probably some ex- 
aggeration here; and, making allowance 
for that, the description would apply to 
most semi-civilized races, and need not 
be charged to the fault of polyandry. 
The accusation brought by the worthy 
Abbé against the young persons of Tibet 
is precisely the same as that which Sir 
Anthony Weldon made against the 
Scotch in the time of James VI.,t and 
can be brought, even at the present day, 
against a considerable portion of the 
agricultural and pastoral population of 
Scotland. It is absurd for Europeans to 
hold up their hands in holy horror at the 
immorality which they ‘may observe in 
ruder and less highly favoured countries, 
when our own centres of civilization pre- 
sent, in that respect, such curious results. 
Fraternal polyandry is not merely opposed 
both to artificial arrangements and the 
highest morality, but even to our natural 
instincts. But there is no ‘sense in 
charging it with evils which we see 
existing everywhere. It is moré revolt- 
ing than the prostitution, or unlegalized 
polyandry, of the West; but its lesson 
‘will be lost if it be viewed otherwise than 
‘in the cold white light of reason. 

It is almost impossible for us to con- 


* La Mission du Thibet de 1855 & 1870. Verdin, 
2. 
People and Country 


1872. 
t A Perfect, Description of the 
of Scotland, London, 1659. 
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ceive of ‘such a‘system beitig ih ‘opera. 
tion, and of its allowing room for affec+ 
tion between felatives ;and so it m 
be ‘well to ‘note ‘that it-exists. This coul 
only happen ‘amiong‘a‘race of a peculiar 
placid, unpassionate ‘temperament as th 
Turanians unquestionably are, except in 
their fits ‘of ‘demoniacal cruelty. They 
have no hot blood, in our ‘sense ‘of ‘the 
phrase, and all interests are subordinate 
to those of the family. This supreme 
family feeling prevents any difficulty 
arising in ‘connection With the children, 
who are regarded as ‘scions of the house 
rather than of any particular member ‘df 
it. It has been said ‘that, where there is 
more than one husband, the paternity of 
the child is unknowh, but that is doubt« 
ful, though all the husbands are held re- 
sponsible, ‘and there ‘is ‘no noticeable dif- : 
ference in the relationship of @ child to 
his different fathers. All ‘this would be 
impossible in a race with ‘strong pas- 
sions, or where the element of individa- 
ality is strongly developed ; but ‘it is ‘ex- 
actly in ‘these respects that the Turanians 
are most deficient. 
Of ‘course there is @ large number ‘of 
surplus women under this polyandri¢ 
system, and they are provided for in the 
Lama nunneries, where they learn to read 
and copy the Tibetan scriptures, and to 
engage in religious services. The nunh+ 
neries have usually a certain amount of 
land attached to them, which is cultivated 
by the occupants, who also hire out theit 
services in the harvest-season. I have 
even had my baggage tarried by Lama 
nuns, when there was a pressure of océ 
cupation, and observed nothing particu 
lar in their demeanour, except that it was 
a little more reserved thah that of the 
other women. Of course accidents do 
happen occasionally; but the excitement 
which they cause is a proof that they are 
hot very common. hén I was at Pé,4@ 
great noisé was caused by a Lama nun —. 
the daughter of a wealthy zemindar = 
having suddenly increased the population 
of that village, in defiance of the Jaw of 
population and her holy vow. About 4 
year before, a visit had been made to P@. 
by a celebrated Lama from the interidr ‘of 
Chinese Tibet, whose claims to sanctit 
were 'so high that the zemindar invited 
him to stay in his house and expound thé 
Tibetan scriptures, The nua came dowa 
to these reunions from her convent, & 
few hundred feet up the mountain-side, 
and the consequencé was the event, 
which I havé just noticed. Meanwhile 
the holy man had méanly, but judiciousty, 
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one back into Chinese Tibet. He was 

opelessly beyond reach; and the scan- 
dal being great, the father, both on his 
own account and on that of his daughter, 
had .to pay about Rs.300 in all, to the 
convent, to the scandalized village, and 
to the state. Such offences are readily 
condoned, on a sufficient monetary fine 
being paid ; but I heard also that the nun 
would not be reinstated in her former po- 
sition withont undergoing penance, and 
manifesting contrition. Such a sin, how- 
ever, can hardly tell against her long, if 
her conduct be correct afterwards ; for 
the superior of this very monastery had 
herself an illegitimate daughter, who was 
enrolled among the sisterhood. Some 
sects of the Lamas are allowed to marry, 
but those who do not are considered 
more holy ; and in no sect are the nuns 
allowed to marry, and they, as well as 
most of the monks, take a vow of abso- 
lute continence. I am scarcely in a posi- 
tion to have any decided opinion as to 
how far this vow is observed, but am in- 
clined to believe that it is so usually, not- 
withstanding the exceptions to the rule. 

The Lama church does not concern it- 
self with the marriage union, thougli its 
priests often take part in the ceremonies 
accompanying the bridal,—as, for in- 
stance, in fixing upon an auspicious day. 
Marriages are often concluded at a very 
early age, by the parents of the parties, 
and sometimes when the latter are chil- 
dren. In such cases the bride and bride- 

room often live for years separate, in the 

ouses of their respective parents. When 
the matter has not been previously ar- 
ranged by his father, the young man who 
wishes to marry, goes to the parents of 
the girl he has selected with a gift of 
chong, a species of beer which is brewed 
among the mountains, and this he par- 
takes of along with them. A second 
visit of the same kind follows, and then 
a third, when he meets with the object of 
his choice, and the nuptials are arranged. 
In some parts of the country more valua- 
ble presents, and even gifts of money, 
are expected, there being a great deal of 
difference in local usage as to the pre- 
jiminaries. Women have property in 
their own right; and, as a rule, childless 
women are not regarded in any particu- 
lar manner. The choice of a wife is the 
right of the elder brother; and among 
the Tibetan-speaking people it univer- 
sally prevails that the contract he makes 
is understood to involve a marital con- 
tract with all the other brothers, if they 
choose to avail themselves of it. 





We have already seen what Koeppen 


‘Says as to the origin of this hideous poly- 


andry. Herr Jaeschke also assured me 
that he knew of no polyandric traditions 
in Tibet, and that the’ system there must 
be indefinitely old. The probability is 
that it has descended from a state of so- 
ciety somewhat similar to that which at 
present exists in the Himdliya, but more 
primitive, ruder, and uninfluenced by the 
civilizations of India and China; while 
those who believe that human beings at 
one time herded together very much like 
flocks of animals, see in it a transition 
from a still more savage past. There is 
not much use in speculating on the ori- 
gin of customs when that origin lies con- 
cealed in the mist of antiquity. Such 
speculation takes very much the shape 
of finding or inventing uses which the 
custom under discussion might subserve ; 
but that is a very unsatisfactory region 
of thought where there are no historical 
facts to afford guidance. ‘All we can 
really say on this subject is, that polyan- 
dry does subserve certain useful ends. 
In a primitive and not very settled state 
of society, when the head of a family is 
often called away on long mercantile jour- 
neys, or to attend at court, or for pur- 
poses of war, it is a certain advantage 
that he should be able to leave a relative 
in his place whose interests are bound up 
with his own. Mr. Talboys Wheeler has 
suggested that polyandry arose among a 
pastoral people, whose men were away 
from their families for mouths at a time, 
and where the duty of protecting these 
families would be undertaken by the 
brothers in turn. The system certainly 
answers such an end, and I never knew 
of a case where a polyandric wife was 
left without the society of one atleast of 
her husbands. But the great, the nota- 
ble end which polyandry serves, is that 
of checking the increase of population 
in regions from which emigration is diffi- 
cult, and where it is also difficult to in- 
crease the meansof subsistence. That 
the Malthusian law, or something very 
like it, is in operation, is now all but uni- 
versally admitted by political economists. 
There is a tendency on the part of popu- 
lation to increase at a greater ratio than 
its power of producing food; and few 
more effectual means to check that ten- 
dency could well be devised than the sys- 
tem of Tibetan polyandry taken in con- 
junction with the Lima monasteries and 
nunneries. Very likely it was never de- 
liberately devised to do so, and came 
down from some very rude state of soci- 
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ety ; but, at all events, it must have been 
found exceedingly serviceable in repress- 
ing population among what Koeppen so 
well calls the snow-lands of Asia. If 
population had increased there at the 
rate it has in England during this cen- 
tury, frightful results must have followed 
either to the Tibetans or to their imme- 
diate neighbours. As it is, almost every 
one in the Himdaliya has either land and 
a house of his own, or land and a house 
in which he has a share, and which pro- 
vide for his protection and subsistence. 
The people are hard-worked in summer 
and autumn, and they are poor in the 
sense of having small possessions and 
few luxuries; but they are not poor in 
the sense of presenting a very poor class 
at a lass how to procure subsistence. I 
was a little surprised to find that one of 
the Moravian missionaries defended the 
polyandry of the Tibetans, not as a thing 
to be approved of in the abstract or tol- 
erated among Christians, but as good for 
the heathen of so sterile acountry. In 
taking this view, he proceeded on the ar- 
gument that superabundant population, 
in an unfertile country, must be a great 
calamity, and produce “eternal warfare 
or eternal want.” Turner took also a 
similar view, and he expressly says — 
“The influence of this custom on the 
manners of the people, as far as I could 
trace, has not been unfavourable. . . To 
the privileges of unbounded liberty the 
wife here adds the character of mistress 
of the family and companion of her hus- 
bands.” But, lest so pleasing a picture 
may delude some of the strong-minded 
ladies (of America) to get up an agitation 
for the establishment of polyandry in the 
West, I must say it struck me that the 
having many husbands sometimes ap- 
peared to be only having many masters 
and increased toil and trouble. I also 
am by no means sure that the Tibetans 
are so chivalrous as to uphold polyandry, 
because they regard “the single posses- 
sion of one woman as a blessing too great 
for one individual to aspire to.” Nor 
shall I commit myself to the ingenious 
Opinion that “marriage amongst them 
seems to be considered rather as an 
odium —a heavy burden—the weight 
and obloquy of which a whole family are 
disposed to lessen by sharing it among 
them.” 
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BY JEAN INGELOW. 
CHAPTER X. 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. 


* Now I am at a loss to know whether it be my hare’s 
foot that is my preservation; for I never had a fit of 
the collique since I wore it; or whether it be my takin, 
of a pill of turpentine every morning.”’ — Diary e 
Mr. Samuel Pepys. 

* JOHN, the Melcombes have stayed on 
the Continent so much longer than I 
expected that I hardly remember whether 
I told you I had invited them to come 
round this way, and remain here a few 
days on their return.” Old Augustus 
Mortimer said this to his son, who was 
dining with him a few days after the con- 
versation concerning the wedding pres- 
ent. ‘I supposed,” he added, “that you 
would not invite that child or his mother 
again?” 

John Mortimer replied, in clear and 
vigorous English, that he never should — 
never ! 

The manner in which he was looked 
after by the ladies had become quite a 
joke in the family, though one of his chief 
tormentors had lately been moved out of 
his way. Louisa Grant was married. 
Captain Walker had at first, after Mr. 
Mortimer’s death, agreed to wait for her 
till Brandon’s return; but his regi- 
ment being ordered abroad, he had in- 
duced her to hasten the wedding, which 
took place about three months before 
Brandon reached England. And as 
Louisa did not, out of respect to her step- 
father, like to be married from his house 
so soon after his death, old Grand had 
received and entertained all the wedding- 
guests, and John Mortimer had given 
away the bride. 

On that occasion it was confidently 
asserted by the remaining Miss Grant 
and Valentine, that there were four ladies 
present who would at any time witl: 
pleasure undertake to act the loving 
mother to dear John’s seven children. 

John was becoming rather sensitive ; 
he remembered how sweetly Mrs. Mel- 
combe had smiled on him, and he remem- 
bered the ghost-story too. 

“T rather want to see how that boy is 
getting on,” continued Augustus. 

“ By-the-bye,” said the son, “I heard 
to my surprise the other day from Swan, 
whose son, it seems, was doing some 
work at Melcombe this spring (making a 
greenhouse, I think), that Mrs. Melcombe 
wintered at Mentone, partly on her boy’s 
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account, for he had a feverish or aguish 
illness at. Venice, and was advised 
not to bring him to England.” 

“TI never heard of it,’ 
anxiety. 

“Nor I, my dear father ; but I meant 
to have told you before: for I see you 
take an interest in the child.” 

“What imprudence!” continued 
Grand; “those people really have no 
sense. I begged them particularly not to 
go to Venice in the autumn.” 

“Yes,” said John, “it was foolish ; but 
Swan went on to say that he heard the 
boy was all right again.” 

“I hope so,” replied Grand, almost 
fervently; “and his brother wants to 
consult us now about his going to school.” 

John could not forbear to smile when 
his father said “ us.” 

“So you have written to say you shall 
be glad to see them ?” he inquired. 

“Yes ; it is very little I ever see of my 
relations.” 

John thought that perhaps his father’s 
mind was tugning with affection towards 
his family, from whom he did not now 
doubt that he had been estranged owing 
to some cause which had terminated with 
the old mother’s death. So he said cor- 
dially — 

“* Would you like, when Mrs. Melcombe 
goes home, to invite Laura to remain with 
you for a few weeks? I have no doubt, 
¥€ you would, that Lizzy Grant would be 
charmed to come-at the same time, and 
taste the sweetness of freedom. The two 
girls could have the carriage, you know, 
and the canoes, and the riding-horses. 
They might enjoy themselves very much, 
and give croquet-parties and picnics to 
their hearts’ content. I would get old 
Christie to come to you whenever a chap- 
eron was wanted. She is a most valu- 
able possession, my dear father, but I 
would lend her.” . 

“You are very kind, my dear,” an- 
swered the father, who often addressed 
his son in this fashion when they were 
alone. “I think it would be a pleasure 
to me to have the girls. You can’t think, 
on how cheerful the house used to be 

efore your sisters were married; you 
can hardly remember it, you were so 
oung.” 

“Why did I never think of proposing 
such a visit to him before?” thought 
John, almost with compunction, 

“TI seem to know them pretty well,” he 
answered, “from their letters and from 
hearing you talk of them; but what I 


really remember, I believe, is four grand ' 
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said Grand, with! 
|-had married a clergyman, and died soon 








young ladies who ‘used ‘to ‘carry me a 
pick-a-back, and give me sugared al- 
monds.” 

Of the four Miss Mortimers, the eldest 


after ; the second and third ‘had married 
“shepherd kings,” and were living with 
the said kings in Australia; and the 
fourth was in India with her husband and 
a grown-up family. Their father had 
given to each of them an ample fortune, 
and parted with her before his only son 
was five years old, for John Mortimer 
was fifteen years younger than his young- 
est sister, and had been, though the 
daughters were much beloved, a greater 
joy and comfort to his father than all four 
of them put together. 

He was glad that his father showed 
this willingness to have Lizzy Grant to 
stay in his house, for he was fond of all 
the Grants; there was a kind of plain- 
spoken intimacy between him and them 
that he enjoyed. The two elder had 
always ‘been his very good friends, and 
during his wife’s lifetime had generally 
called him “John dear,” and looked to 
him and his wife to take them about 
whenever their brother was away. Liz, 
who was rather a plain girl, he regarded 
more in the light of a niece than of a 
step-cousin. 

A day or two after this, therefore, while 
sitting alone writing his letters (Grand 
being gone out for his constitutional), 
when he was told that Miss Grant wanted 
to speak to him, he desired that she 
might be shown in. 

She was sitting at the back door in a 
little pony-carriage, and giving the reins 
to her boy, she passed through it, to the 
wonder of all beholders. 

Very few young ladies were shown in 
there. 

“What is it?” exclaimed John, for 
Liz looked almost sulky. 

“Oh, John,” she answered, with a sort 
of whimsical pathos, “isn’t it sad, so few 
delightful things as there are, that two of 
them should come together, so that I 
can’t have both!” 

“What are the delightful thiags — 
offers ?” 

“ Don’t be so tiresome. No, of course 
not. You know very well that nothing 
of that kind ever happens to me.” 

“ Indeed, if that is the case, it can only 
be because your frocks are almost always 
crumpled, and —what’s that long bit of 
blue ribbon that I see ?” ‘ 

“It’s all right —that’s how it’s meant 
to go. I can’t think why you fancy that 
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I'm not tidy. St. George is always ‘say- 
ing so too.’ 

“ That's very hard. Well, child?” 

“] thought perhaps you knew that 
Grand had invited me to stay six weeks 
at his house— Laura Melcombe to be 
there also, and we two to do just as we 
liked. The whole of August, John, and 
part of September, and that’s the very 
time when I can’t come, because we are 
going to be at the seaside. Dorothea is 
to join us, you know, and if I do not see 
her then I never shall, for they are to 
sail at Christmas.” 

“ There is a world of misery ‘to be got 
out of conflicting pleasures,” said John 
philosophically. “ You can’t come, that’s 
evident; and I had just given orders 
that the new canoe should be painted 
and the old one caulked. Two quiet po- 
nies for you to drive (you are a very tol- 
erable whip, I know). As to the grapes, 
a house is being kept back on purpose to 
be ripe just at that time ; and the croquet- 
balls are all sent to be painted. Melan- 
choly facts ! but such is life.” 

“No, but, John —~” 

“I’m extremely busy to-day.” 

“Not so busy that you have not time 
to laugh at me. This would have been 
almost the greatest pleasure I ever had.” 

“ And I’ve been reminding my father,” 
proceeded John, “ that when Emily came 
to stay with him she always sat at the 
head of the table. She asked him if she 
might, and so should you have done, be- 
cause, though Laura is a relation, he has 
known you all your life.” 

“ No, but, John,” repeated Lizzie, “can’t 
you do something for me? Tell me 
whether Laura Melcombe has been al- 
ready invited ?” 

“ She has not, Miss Grant.” 

“]T have no doubt, if you asked Grand 
to let the visit be put off till the middle 
of September, he would.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Then you'll do it, won’t you? be- 
cause you know you and I have always 
been such friends.” 

“ Now you mention it, I think we have ; 
at any rate, I don’t dislike you half so 
much as I do some of my other friends. 
Yes, child, your confidence is not mis- 
placed.” 

“Then I may leave the matter in your 
hands ?” exclaimed Liz, joyfully. 

“You really may,” replied John Morti- 
mer, and he took her back to the pony- 
carriage in a high state of bliss and grat- 
itude. 

This change, however, which was easi- 
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ily effected, made a difference to several 


people whom Miss Grant had no wish to 
disoblige. First, Mrs. Melcombe, finding 
that Laura was invited to pay a long 
visit, ‘and that the invitation was not ex- 
tended to her, resolved not to come 


home by Wigfield at all; but when 


Laura wrote an acceptation excused her- 
self from coming also, on the ground of 
her desire to get home. 

Grand, therefore, did not see Peter 
and this troubled him more than he liked 
toavow. Brandon was also disappoint- 
ed, for he particularly wanted to see the 
boy and his mother again. The strange- 
ness of his step-father’s letter grew upon 
him, and it rather fretted him to think 
that he could not find 7 plausible rea- 
son for going over to Melcombe to look 
about him. He was therefore secretly 
vexed with his sister when he found that 
in consequence of her request to John, 
the plans of all the Melcombes had been 
changed. So Liz with a cheerful ‘heart 
went to the seaside with Mrs. Henfrey 
and Valentine, and very soon wrote 
home to Miss Christie Grant that Doro- 
thea had joined them, that the long- 
talked-of offer had been made and (of 
course) accepted, and that Giles was 
come. She did not add that Giles had 
utterly Jost his heart again to his broth- 
er’s bride elect, but that she would not 
have done if she had known it. 

_ Miss Christie was wroth on the occa- 
sion. 7 

“It’s just shameful,” she remarked. 
“Everybody knew Miss Graham would 
accept him, but why can’t she say how it 
was and when it was? She’s worse than 
her mother, ‘Dear Aunt,’ her mother 
wrote to me, ‘I’m going to marry Mr. 
Mortimer on Saturday week, and I hope 
you'll come to the wedding, but you're 
not to wear your blue gown. Your af- 
fectionate niece, EmILy GRANT.’ 

“That was every word she said, and 
I’d never heard there was anything be- 
tween her and Mr. Mortimer before.” 

“ And why were you not to wear your 
blue gown ?” inquired John Mortimer. 

“Well,” replied Miss Christie, “I 
don’t deny that if she hadn’t been before- 
hand with me I might just slyly have 
said that my blue gown would do, for I'd 
only had it five years. I was aye thrifty; 
she knew it was as good as cver —a very 
excellent lutestring, and made for her 
wedding when she married Mr. Grant 
—so she was determined to take my 
joke against her out of my mouth.” 

. If Miss Christie had not found plenty 
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to do during the next six weeks, she 
would have grumbled yet more than she 
did over her wrongs. As it was, Master 
Augustus John Mortimer came home 


! 
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ladies admire Val. He’s quite a wo- 
man’s man,” 

“Well, and St. George is a man’s man, 
then,” retorted Miss Christie; “ye all 


from school for his long holidays, and he admire him, I am sure.” 


and his friends excited more noise, bus- 


“ And what are you, papa, dearest ?” 


tle, and commotion in the house than all/ asked Janie, who had hold of his hand. 


the other children put together. 

John Mortimer’s eldest son, always 
called Johnnie, to distinguish him from 
his father, was ridiculously big for his 
age, portentously clever and keen-witted, 
awkward, blunt, rude, full of fun, extreme- 
ly fond of his father, and exceedingly un- 
like him in person. His hair was nearly 
black, his forehead was square and high, 
his hands and feet aimost rivalled those 
of his parent in size, and his height was 
five feet three. 

In any other eyes than those of a fond 
parent he raust have appeared as an awk- 
ward, noisy, plain, and intolerably active 
boy ; but his father (who almost from his 
infancy had pleased himself with a men- 
tal picture of the manner of man he would 
probably grow into) saw nothing of all 
this, but merely added in his mind two 
inches to the height of the future com- 
panion he was to find in him, and wished 
that the boy could get over:a lisp. which 
still disfigured some of his words. 

He brought such a surprising account 
of his merits with him— how he could 
learn anything he pleased, how he never 
- forgot anything, how, in fact, his master, 
as regarded his lessons, had not a fault 
to find with him, that when his twin sis- 
ters had seen it, there seemed to them 
something strange in his being as fond 
of tarts and lollipops as ever. 

As for John, nothing surprised him. 
Miss Christie saw great diversities in his 
children, but in regard to them all he 
showed an aggravating degree of con- 
tentment with what Providence had sent 
him. Miss Christie wore through John- 
nie’s sojourn at home as well as she 
could, and was very happy when she saw 
him off to school again; happier still 
when walking towards home across the 
fields with John Mortimer and the four 

ounger children, they saw Brandon and 
alentine at a distance coming to meet 
them. 

“So they are at home again,” she ex- 
claimed ; “‘and now we'll hear all about 
the wedding that is to be. I’ve been 
just wearying for the parteeculars, and 
there never were such bad letter-writers 
as those girls. Anyhow there'll be a 
handsome bridegroom.” 

“Ah!” said John Mortimer, “all the 





“I’m my own man, my little queen- 
regnant,” answered her father with a 
somewhat exultant laugh. 

“ Ay, Mr. Mortimer, I’m just surprised 
at ye,” quoth Miss Christie, shaking her 
head over these vainglorious words. 

“I think father’s the most beautifulest 
man of all,” said little Janie, with a sort 
of jealous feeling as if somehow he had 
been disparaged, though she did not ex- 
actly know how. “And the goodest, 
too,” she presently added, as if not sat- 
isfied with her first tribute to him. 

Valentine, who was seldom out of 
countenance on any occasion, received 
the congratulations of all the party with 
a certain rather becoming pride and com- 
placency. He seemed, however, to be 
taking things very easily, but he present- 
ly became rather silent, and John, who 
felt keenly that Brandon was not so in- 
different to the bride-elect as he wished 
to be, turned the conversation as soon as 
he could to other matters. There was 
some talk about Valentine’s land which 
had been bought for him in New Zealand, 
after which Brandon said suddenly,— 

“John, when this fellow is gone, or 
perhaps before, I mean to have some- 
thing to do — some regular work —and I 
think of taking to literature in good 
earnest.” 

“ All right,” answered John, “and as 
you evidently intend me to question you, 
I will ask first whether you, Giles Bran- 
don, mean to write on some subject that 
you understand, dr on one that you know 
nothing about ? ” 

Brandon laughed. “ There is more to 
be said in favour of that last than you 
think,” he answered. 

“It may be that there is everything to 
be said ; but if you practise it, don’t put 
your name to your work, that’s ail.” 

I shall not do so in any case. How 
do I know whether the only use people 
may make of it(and that a metaphorical 
one) may not be to throw it at me ever 
after.” 

*] don’t like that,” said Miss Christie. 
“T could wish that every man should own 
his own.” 

“No,” remarked John Mortimer; “if 
a man in youth writes a foolish book 
and gives his name to it, he has, so far as 
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his name is concerned, used his one'sidered it fora week. ‘ Drive on, Sami- 


chance; and if, in maturer life, he writes | 
something high and good, then if he 
wants his wise child to live, he must con- 
sent to die himself with the foolish one. 
It is much the same with one who has 
become notorious through the doing of 
some base or foolish action. If he re- 
pent, rise to better things, and write a 
noble book, he must not claim it as if it 
could elevate him. It must go forth on 
its own merits, or it will not be recog- 
nized for what itis, only for what he is 
or was. No, if a man wants to bring in 
new thoughts or work elevating changes, 
he must not clog them with a name that 
has been despised.” 

“I think Dorothea and I may as well 
write a book together,” said Valentine. 
“She did begin one, but somehow it 
stuck fast.” 

“You had better write it about your- 
selves, then,” said John, “that being 
nearly all you study just now, I should 
think. Manya novel contains the author 
and little else. He explains himself in 
trying to describe human nature.” 

“Human nature!” exclaimed Valen- 
tine ; “ we must have something grander 
than that to write of, I can tell you. We 
have read so many books that turn it ‘the 
seamy side outward,’ and point out the 
joins as if it was a glove, that we cannot 
condescend to it.” 

“No,” said John, setting off on the 
subject again as if he was most seriously 
considering it, Valentine meanwhile smil- 
ing significantly on the others. “It 
is a mistake to describe too much from 
within. The external life as we see it 
should rather be given, and about as 
much of the motives and springs of ac- 
tion as an intelligent man with good op- 
portunity could discover. We don’t want 
to be told all. Wedo not know all about 
those we live with, and always have lived 
with. Ifever I took to writing fiction I 
should not pretend to know all about my 
characters, The author’s world appears 
small if he makes it manifest that he 
reigns there, I don’t understand myself 
thoroughly. How can I understand so 
many other people? I cannot fathom 
them. My own children often surprise 
me. If] believed thoroughly in the chil- 
dren of my pen, they would write them- 
selves down sometimes ina fashion that 
I had not intended.” 

“John talks like a book,” observed 
Valentine. “ You propose a subject, and 
he lays forth his views as if he had con- 





vel.’ ” 

“But I don’t agree with him,” said 
Miss Christie. “When I read a book I 
aye dislike to be left in any doubt what 
the man means or what the story 
means.” 

“I always think it a great proof of 

ower in a writer,” said Brandon, “when 

e consciously or unconsciously makes 
his reader feel that he knows a vast deal 
more about his characters than he has 
chosen to tell. And what a keen sense 
some have of the reality of their invented 
men and women! So much so that you 
may occasionally see evident tokens that 
they are jealous of them. They cannot . 
bear to put all the witty and clever 
speeches into the mouths of these 
‘fetches’ of their own imagination. 
Some must be saved up to edge in as a 
sly aside, a sage reflection of the au- 
thor’s own. There never should be any 
author’s asides,” 

“I don’t know about that,” John an- 
swered, “but I often feel offended with 
authors who lack imagination to see that 
a group of their own creations would 
not look in one another’s eyes just what 
they look in his own. The author’s 
pretty woman is too often pretty to all; 
his wit is acknowledged as a wit by all. 
The difference of opinion comes from the 
readers. They differ certainly.” 

“Even 1,” observed Valentine, “if I 
were an author’s wit, might be voted a 
bore, and how sad that would be, for in 
real life it is only right to testify that I 
find little or no difference of opinion.” 

He spoke in a melancholy tone, and 
heaved up a sigh. 

“Is cousin Val a wit?” asked little 
Hugh. 

“T am afraid I am,” said Valentine ; 
“they’re always saying so, and it's very 
unkind of them to talk about it, because 
I couldn’t help it, could I?” 

Here the little Anastasia, touched 
with pity by the heartfelt pathos of his 
tone, put her dimpled hand in his and 
said tenderly, “ Never mind, dear, it’ll be 
better soon, p’raps, and you didn’t do it 
on purpose.” 

“ Does it hurt ?” asked Hugh, also full 
of ruth. 

“Be ashamed of yourself,” whispered 
Miss Christie, “ to work on the dear chil- 
dren’s feelingsso. No, my sweet mannie, 
it doesn’t hurt a bit.” 

“I’m very much to be pitied,” pro- 
ceeded Valentine. “That isn’t all” — 
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he sighed again —“I was ‘born with a 
bad French accent, and without a single 
tooth in my head, or out of it, while such 
was my weakness, that it took two strong 
men, both masters of arts, to drag me 
through the rudiments of the Latin gram- 
mar.” 
Anastasia’s eyes filled with tears. It 


seemed so sad; the tender little heart’ 


had not gone yet into the question of 
seeming. 

“They teached you the Latin grammar, 
did they?” said Bertram, who had also 
been listening, and was relieved to hear 
of something in this list of miseries that 
he could understand. “ That’s what Miss 
Crampton teaches me. I don’t like it, 
and you didn’t either, then. I’m six and 
three quarters ; how old were you?” 

Before Valentine had answered, John 
and Brandon, finding themselves before 
the party, had stopped and_ turned. 
Brandon was surprised to see how ear- 
nestly the two elder children, while he 
talked, had been looking at him, and then 
at their father and Valentine. At last, 
when this pause occurred, and ‘the two 
groups met, Janie said — 

“I am sure papa is a great deal pret- 
tier than Mr. Brandon, and cousin Val 
looks quite ugly beside him.” 

“Yes, Janie,” said Bertram, with an 
air of high satisfaction, “papa’s much 

more beautiful than either of the others. 

“I shall ask Miss Crampton when I go 
in if she doesn’t think so. You would 
like to know, what she thinks, wouldn’t 
you, father ?” 

John had opened his mouth to say no, 
when his better sense coming to his aid, 
he forbore to speak. For this lady 
taught his children to perfection, but his 
friends always would insist that she 
wanted to teach him too— something 
that he wouldn’t learn. 

Aunt Christie, his-constant friend and 
champion, presently spoke for him. 

“No, children,” she said, as soon as 
she had composed her voice to a due 
gravity, “it’s natural ye should admire 

our father, good children generally do, 
but, now, if I were you, I would never 
tell anybody at all, not even Miss Cramp- 
ton—do ye hear me, all of you? I 
would never tell anybody your opinion of 
him. If ye do, they will certainly think 
ye highly conceited, for ye know quite 
well that people say you four little ones 
a as exactly like him as ye can 
e. 

The children were evidently impressed. 

“ In fact,” said Valentine, “now I take 
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a good look at him, I should say that you 
are ‘even more like him than be is him- 
self — but — I may be mistaken.” 

“TI won’t say it then,” said, Bertram, 
now quite convinced. 

“And I won’t, and I won't,” added 
others, as they ran forward to open a 
gate. 

“Cheer up, John,” said St. George, 
“‘let us not see'so much beauty and vir- 
tue cast down. There’s Miss Crampton 
looking out of the schoolroom window.” 

But though he laughed he did not de- 
ceive John Mortimer, who knew as well 
as possible that the loss of Dorothea 
Graham pressed heavily on his heart. 

“You two are going to dine with me, 
of course,” he said, when all the part 
had passed into the wilderness bepoel 
his garden. 

“On the contrary, with your leave,” 
answered Valentine, “we are going to 
take a lesson of Swan in the art of bud- 
ding roses. We cannot manage it to our 
minds. We dined early.” 

“And I suppose you will agree with 
Val,” observed Brandon, “that a rose- 
oe is one of the necessaries of 
ife.’ 

“ Dorothea must have one, must she, 
out in New Zealand? Well, Swan will 
be proud to teach you anything he knows 
or doesn’t know, and he will give you an 
opinion if you ask it on any subject what- 
ever.” 

Accordingly John went into the house 
to dine, and perhaps it was in conse- 
quence of this assertion that the two 
young men asked their old friend’s opin- 
ion on various points not at all in his line. 
Valentine even told him that his brother 
intended to write a book, and asked him 
what he thought_it had better be about ; 
whereupon Swan, while deftly shaping 
his dud, shook his head gravely, and said 
that wanted a deal of thinking over. 

“But if I was you, sir,” he continued, 
speaking to Brandon, “I should get Mr. 
Mortimer — Mr.” John —to help you, 
specialiy if there’s going to be any for- 
eign talkin it. My word, I don’t believe 
there’s any language going that Mr. Mor- 
timer can’t lay his tongue to!” 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the annual meet- 
ings of the shareholders in Paris, thé 
actual financial position and prospects of 











the Suez canal have been much of myste- 
ries hitherto at ail events to English- 
men. We knew that great sums had 
been spent in. the construction; that.the 
original estimates had been enormously 
exceeded ; that the cost of foreign labour 
employed had: involved a great expendi- 
ture of life and money; and, moreover, 
we could fancy that the system of back- 
shish so common in the East must have 
been in full operation, and:that M. Les- 
seps’ diplomatic gifts and indefatigable 
energy must necessarily have been backed 
up by heavy draughts on the expectations 
of his company. At last, however, these: 
mysteries seem to be happily dissipated. 
The shares of the company are admitted 
to formal quotation on our stock-ex- 
change; and, thanks in especial to one 
or two admirably sound and lucid articles 
in the Economist, the- English speculator 
may calculate approximately what are the: 
chances of an investment in Suez Canal- 
shares. 

We may say at once that the company’s 
balance-sheet is more satisfactory than 
might have been expected, and much 
more satisfactory than has been generally 
believed. It shows. that the present mar- 
ket-price of. the. property is by no means 
excessive, according to the-estimates. of 
experts, or in. consideration of the com- 
pany’s prospects in reference to the facts 
and figures placed before us. In round 
numbers, the works appear to. have cost 
£19,000,000. From that sum, however, 
£,6,000,000 has to be deducted, which 
was derived from other sources: than the 
pockets of the shareholders; it came 
chiefly in the way of indemnity for rash 


concessions by the khedive that were: 


subsequently retracted. But in with- 
drawing these first concessions, of ex- 
tensive riverain desert, the: company 
was still permitted to retain. considerable 
domains round such centres of its traffic 
as Port Said and Ismailia. The conse- 
quence is, as the Economist puts it, that 
it is in possession of a property at 
£,6,000,000 below cost price, as well as of 
very considerable stretches of soil or 
sand which probably may advance mate- 
rially in value. The receipts for 1873— 
those. for 1874 have. not. been issued 
—were £991,000. The expenditure 
amounted to £225,000. The: cost of 
working is said. to be no more: than; 23 
percent. From the net balance of £766,- 
000 of profit must be deducted a sum of 
£469,000, appropriated: to various prefer- 
ential claims. But the upshot is:that the 
company. was.earning in 1873 a dividend 
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of 3 3-4 per cent; that it must certainly 
have been improving its position in the 
past year; and that there can hardly fail 
to be a progressive advance, although 
there must necessarily be a variety of 
opinions as to the amount of it. 

Looking at the position his grand 
project has already attained to, M. Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps may well be proud. He 
had to-fight a hard battle against formi- 
dable odds on a field that kept shifting 
under his feet like the sands of the des- 
ert. He had to, argue, to bargain, to. 
bribe, and sometimes — as you must do, 
when you have-to carry your point with 
Orientals—to bully. Nothing could; 
have enabled him to triumph over such; 
opposition but avery, rare combination, 
of.qualities. He united indomitable per- 
severance to:considerable powers of per- 
suasion, aided by the contagious earnest-. 
ness of. profound conviction. He had; 
necessarily a good deal of the gambler’s, 
temperament, with a marvellous gift of 
abstraction. and self-control, even when, 
the exciting game had drawn on to its; 
climax. Those who saw him on the day; 


the canal was opened still for the most: 


part regarded him as a visionary and; 
enthusiast. Rumours were general that; 
the “game. was up” after all, and his, 
canal a failure: that at certain places it; 
had proved impossible to keep the indis- 


pensable depth of water above the heave 


ing mud of the bottom. It was a fact, 
that a.vessel had stuck fast, and the cire. 
cumstance gave consistency. to the sinis- 
ter reports in circulation. Impartial 
strangers who were, most hopeful were. 
inclined: at best to believe that but an. 


ephemeral triumph had been achieved at 


an utterly disproportionate price. To all; 
outward seeming, the, confidence of M. 
Lesseps himself had never been shaken, 
for a single: moment. He had made a, 
dash up the canal in the early morning to, 
see to the stoppage. He came back se- 
rene and smiling to figure as the host.in, 
the ceremonies of the day. He took his, 
place himself in the biggest and most 
awkward vessel of the whole fleet of the 
messageries impériales; and when the 
whole train of ships had filed through, 
and when: Suez had been reached with 
scarcely a check or detention, he ex- 
pressed his. conviction, with his habitual 
emational confidence, that. his scheme; 
must be a grand commercial success, and, 
must work a revolution in. the: trade of; 
the-world. 

We think it: only honest, to record all; 
this, now that:his: sanguine. expectations, 
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seem likely to be fulfilled. Itis true, as 
the Economist very shrewdly pointed out, 
that the calculations on which he founded 
his estimates have been materially falsi- 
fied in one respect. He looked forward 
to having his canal freely used by the 
sailing-ships that hitherto had been sub- 
jected to costly delays in weathering the 
storms of the passage round the cape. 
As it has turned out, scarcely any sailing- 
vessels are being towed through the 
isthmus, and steam has been running 
sails off the route. But the main fact 
remains, that he is diverting the Eastern 
trade as he proposed todo. Andin mat- 
ters of engineering detail, events have 
marvellously confirmed his opinions and 
experiments, and those of his advisers. 
It was said the treacherous bottom of 
Lake Menzaleh was likely to present in- 
superable difficultites. So far as we can 
learn, that part of the passage has pre- 
sented in practice no difficulties at all. 
It was said the banks of incohesive sand 
must crumble in places to the mere mo- 
tion of the screws or paddles of passing 
steamers. It would appear that the banks 
have not crumbled, nor has the channel 
been filled up seriously, even where the 
surface of the desert is loosest and most 
drifting. The silting at the terminal har- 
bours, especially at Port Said from the 
Nile-drift, has been counteracted by 
dredging. There are extra expenses 
awaiting the company no doubt; but 
they arise for the most part out of its 
success. Passing places must be multi- 
plied, and, not improbably, it may come 
to be needful to widen the canal through- 
out its whole length. Profits beyond a 
certain point will be partially neutralized 
by the stipulation that insists upon 
charges being modified should the traf- 
fic increase in a certain ratio. But even 
adopting the Economist’s moderate esti- 
mate of a probable annual increment in 
the net profits of five per cent., the ulti- 
mate success of the company seems en- 
sured, 





From The Lancet. 
DREAMS. 


THE intrinsic study of dreams throws 
little light upon their physiology. It is 
only by a comparative examination of 
them, studying them in common with the 
other phenomena of sleep, that they can 
be in any measure understood. The 
characteristic of the state of sleep is the 
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absence of all outward signi of conscious. 
ness and will, which are seemingly with- 
drawn from all connection with the or- 
gans of sense, or with those of motion, 
by which their existence could be mani- 
fested. But the functions of the muscles 
and of the lower portions of the nervous 
system which immediately control the 
muscles are by no means dormant, as the 
sudden cramp and painful start sufficient- 
ly show. The spinal cord is awake and 
capable of function even in insubordi- 
nate excess, unrestrained by any higher 
centre. The action of the lower centres 
is restrained by the inhibitory influence 
which the higher centres exercise over 
them, and during sleep this is withdrawn. 
The muscular spasm, which rudely wakes 
the sleeper to consciousness of pain, may 
never occur while the brain is active and 
alert ; and, as far as can be understood, 
itis only in the withdrawal of a higher 
central influence that the difference be- 
tween the states of the spinal cord in the 
waking and sleeping condition consists. 
Thus the same tendency of unrestrained 
excessive action obtains during slcep in 
both higher and lower centres. A very 
similar relation may be traced in the in- 
voluntary intellectual action which con- 
stitutes adream. The will has absolute- 
ly no control over the train of ideas. 
They may arise in apparent spontaneity, 
or more rarely as a consequence of some 
waking thought or state, and may run 
their course entirely uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable, uninfluenced not only by 
the will, but by the accumulated expe- 
rience of the waking hours, so that the 
absurd inconsistencies and impossible 
relations of the fancied action excite no 
sense of doubt or wonder. They pass 
away as mysterioysly as they commenced, 
and their track may be so separated from 
the lines of waking thought that, like a 
distant second image in diplopic vision, 
the existence of which may be unknown 
till an accident reveals its place and 
character, their occurrence may be un- 
suspected until some chance association 
reproduces them. 

Thus the same tendency to unre- 
strained excess of action obtains during 
sleep in both higher and lower regions of 
nervous phenomena, in both brain and 
cord. And in some other details a further 
analogy may be traced. The physical 
sensation which excites a reflex move- 
ment is effective in proportion to its un- 
accustomed character. A sudden change 
of sensation may provoke the movement 
which a constant pain fails to elicit. 
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Something of the same relation may be 
traced in dreams. Feelings and ideas 
which are dominant by day may be en- 
tirely absent in sleep—nay, be even 
“conspicuous by their absence.” “ Sleep, 
death’s twin brother, knows not death ;” 
and, although the statement of the Lau- 
reate has less accuracy than some of his 
aphorisms, it is sufficiently exact to illus- 
trate the independence of the reproduced 
ideas on those from which they have 
arisen. Unfelt, in short respite, the bur- 
den of sorrow may vanish, while some 
chance perhaps unremembered associa- 
tion of the day before originates a train 
of ideas in happy contrast to the reality 
which returning consciousness reveals. 

The influence of the physical organs 
onthe mind in sleep is familiar to all 
students of mental physiology. Sensa- 
tions unnoticed during the day may be 
sufficient to set up atrain of ideas of 
definite character and vivid distinctness, 
and such sensations are especially effect- 
ive when sudden and contrasted with 
those previously influencing the senso- 
rium. As Dr. Maudsley has pointed out, 
the character of the delusion may be so 
determined by the organ diseased as to 
be sometimes the earliest indication of a 
subsequent malady, which may thus seem 
to be foretold during the dream, which 
had apparently no physical origin. 

Such an effect of an organic derange- 
ment of the brain is no doubt the expla- 
nation of this peculiar delusion of motion 
through the air, which has lately fur- 
nished a daily contemporary with a sub- 
ject for abundant correspondence. There 
is probably no one to whom the feeling of 
such passive locomotion is not common 
enough. No delusions are more vivid 
than those which, in the waking state, 
accompany the phenomena of vertigo 
and its allied sensations. A subjective 
sense of movement, too sudden, too in- 
tense to allow at once the consciousness 
to realize the contrary evidence of other 
senses, produces a conviction, sometimes 
invincible, of change of place in the indi- 
vidual or surrounding obiects. It is, 
then, a matter of small surprise that when 
the other senses are in entire abeyance, 
as they are, for the most part, during 
sleep, a “swimming in the head” pro- 
duces the distinct impression of “ levita- 
tion ;” but beyond this the phenomenon 
has no significance, and is only interest- 
Ing as a train of ideas which can have no 
counterpart in any preceding physical 
experience, and as an instance of the 
novel associations which may be pro- 
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voked by the action of a sensory centre 
uncontrolled by remembered experience 
or correcting sensations of other organs. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine 
LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 


THE intended celebration this year of 
the five-hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Boccaccio, who would have been 
a lawyer had it not been —so he says — 
for a sight of Virgil’s tomb, suggests a 
remarkable addition to the museum of 
literary curiosities. Poetry could ill af- 
ford to spare 


Clerk foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross, 


Petrarch was a law-student — and an idle 
one —at Bologna. Goldini, till he turned 
strolling player, was an advocate at Ven- 
ice. Metastasio was for many years a 
diligent law-student. Tasso and Ariosto 
both studied law at Padua. Politian was 
a doctor of law. Schiller was a law-stu- 
dent for two years before taking to medi- 
cine. Goethe was sent to Leipzig, and 
Heine to Bonn, to study jurisprudence. 
Uhland was a practising advocate, and 
held a post in the ministry of justice’ at 
Stuttgart. Riickert was a law-student at 
Jena. Mickiewicz, the greatest of Polish 
poets, belonged to a family of lawyers, 
Kacinczy, the Hungarian poet, and cre- 
ator of his country’s literature, studied 
law at Kaschau. Corneille was an advo- 
cate, and the son of an advocate. Vol- 
taire was for a time in the office of a pro- 
cureur. Chaucer was a student of the 
Inner Temple. Gower is thought to have 
studied law; it has been alleged that he 
was chief justice of the Common Pleas, 
Nicholas Rowe studied for the bar. 
Cowper was articled to an attorney, called 
to the bar, and appointed a commis- 
sioner of bankrupts. Butler was clerk 
to a justice of the peace. The profes. . 
sion of Scott need not be stated. Moore 
was a student of the Middle Temple. 
Gray, until he graduated, intended him- 
self for the bar. Campbell was in the of- 
fice of a lawyer at Edinburgh. Long- 
fellow, a lawyer’s son, spent some years 
in the office of his father. The pecul- 
iarity of this list —which might be ex- 
tended with little trouble —lies in the 
eminence of these six-and-twenty names 
it contains. If they were omitted from 
literary history, Italian and German po- 
etry would be nowhere, France would be 
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robbed of one of its greatest and most|clerk, or to suggest that Dante might 
national poets, English poetry would lose ; have been influenced bya residence at 


its father, and in all respects. be very ap- | the 


preciably poorer. If less classic names 
in poetical history are taken, such as Tal- 
fourd, Macaulay, Bryant, and Barry Cern- 
wall, the list might be infinitely extended ; 
and if filial relationship to the legal pro- 
fession be considered, as in the case of 
Wordsworth, the close connection be- 
tween poetry and law will look such a 
matter of course that the few eminent 
exceptions will only tend to prove the 
rule. Milton was the son of a scrivener. 
There is no need to indorse the fancy 
that Shakespeare may have been a law- 





reat legal university of Bologna. 
But there is another list strikingly to the 
purpose — the long roll of great lawyers 
who, like Cicero, Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Somers, Blackstone, and Sir William 
Jones, have found: flirtation with the 
muses no impediment to their marriage 
with the law. It may be that this close 
connection of two seemingly irreconcila- 
ble pursuits is due to some rule of con- 
trast; or is it that fiction, romance, and 
verbiage afford to poetry and law a com- 
mon standing-ground ? 





Vicr-ConsuL ALLEN, in his report of the 
trade of Tamsuy and Kelung, describes the 
distillation of the camphor of commerce from 
Cinnamomum camphora, Fr., Nees et Eb., as 
a most hazardous trade, the distillers: having 
to:be constantly on the alert for fear of attack 
by the aborigines, who are naturally opposed 
to the continual encroachments into their ter- 
ritory for the purpose of cutting down the 
trees for extracting the camphor. No young 
trees are planted to replace those cut down, 
nor do the officials take any cognisance of the 
diminution which is being surely effected in 
the supply of a valuable commercial article. 
The stills are described as being of a very 
simple construction, and are built up in a shed 
in such a manner that they can be moved as 
the Chinese advance into the interior. Along 
wooden trough, coated with clay and half 
filled with water, is placed over eight or ten 
furnaces; on the trough boards pierced with 
holes are fitted, and on these boards are 
placed jars containing the camphor-wood 
chips, the whole being surmounted by inverted 
earthenware pots, and the joints made air- 
tight by filling them up with hemp. When 
the furnaces are lit the steam passes through 
the pierced boards, and saturating the chips, 
causes the sublimated. camphor to settle in 
crystals on the inside of the pots, from which 
it is scraped off and afterwards refined. 
During the summer months the camphor often 
loses as: much as twenty per cent. on its way 
from the producing districts to the port of 
shipment. Nature. 





A MALADY which threatens great loss to 
owners of lemon-plantations has ‘attacked the 
lemon-plant, the origin of which is believed 
to be the forced cultivation of the fruit, which 
has taken place during the last few years. 
The lemon-plant is very hardy, and infinitely 
easier to cultivate than the orange, and this 
fact has probably induced a certain amount 
of carelessness in its treatment, from which 
growers are now suffering. The tree was 
originally a native of the dry and hot soil of 
Persia, whence it has been transferred to 
various other countries, where, under different 
circumstances of soil and climate, it has been 
made largely to increase its yield of fruit, 
The disease which has now made its appear- 
ance is called /a sécheresse, or dry rot, and, 
seizes the extremities of the plant, sometimes 
the roots, sometimes the branches, whence it 
gradually spreads through the whole tree, dry- 
ing up itssapinitscourse. Hitherto attempts 
have been made to check the ravages of the 
new disease, but without success. It is said 
that similar appearances have been noticed in 
orange-plantations. It is suggested that by 
grafting cuttings of the healthy lemon-plant 
on the wild orange-tree, a new stock of plants 
may be obtained, and the fruit cultivated on 
trees which have not been subjected to forced 
growth. If this plan succeeds, it is to be 
hoped that the cultivation of the new race 
may be carried on with greater care in the 
future, Nature, 





